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it is rather for us to be here dedicated to the yreat tusk 
«maining before us; that from these honoured dead we take 
tncreased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; thai we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain...” Abraham Lincoln (Gettys- 
burg, November 19, 1883). 


LITUANIA MILITANS 


By STASYS ZYMANTAS 


“The struggle for freedom when once 
begun, 
With the father’s blood is bequeathed 
to the son. 
Though broken a hundredfold by the 
power of the foe — 
ends in victory.” 


Adomas Mickevi¢ius 


Tue LITHUANIAN nation is an ancient and a 
proud one. More than 700 years ago, the Lithua- 
nian people dwelling on the shores of the Baltic 
Sea felt themselves ripe for an independent life 
and so founded their own state. In 1253 Mindaugas 
the first ruler of a united Lithuania, was crowned 
as King of Lithuania by Bishop Henry of Kulm 
who was delegated to perform that office by Pope 
Innocent IV. The papal diploma was dated July 17, 
1251, but the coronation did not take place until 
some time in 1253. 

The Lithuanians were from th.se early days 
renowned as a nation of wariors. Not for nothing 
did Henry, the Livonian chronicler, writing at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, describe the 
Lithuanians as the most powerful and warlike na- 
tion of the Baltic lands — a nation that had fought 
against the Russians and had overcome forces con- 
siderably greater than its own. 

Under the rule of Vytautas the Great, during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Lithuania 
ranked as one of the most powerful countries in 
Europe with territories extending from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. When he died on October 27, 1430, 
Francis de Comitibus and Aeneas Silvius di Piccolo- 
mini, who later became Pope Pius II, compared him 
with Alexander of Macedon and called him the 
greatest personality of that epoch, the sole hope of 
Europe “which faced the menace of the Turks and 
the Tartars.” 

For centuries Lithuania had to fight against 
the German Teutonic Order in the West and the 
strengthening Muscovite states in the East. German 


expansion was checked when, on July 15, 1410, at 
the crucial and historic battle of Tannenberg, the 
Teutonic Order was completely routed with heavy 
loss of life. In the East, Lithuania and Poland, 
which had retained their independence until almost 
the end of the eighteenth century, fell victim to 
the machinations of Tsarist Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria and were partitioned among those three 
Powers. 

However, the Lithuanians were not disposed to 
submit tamely to this fate. Thus, both in Lithua- 
nia and in Poland, insurrections broke out in 1831, 
1863, and 1904, which were savagely suppressed by 
the Russians. Notwithstanding the occupation of 
the country by Tsarist Russia, the Lithuanian 
people — nationally reborn, nationally conscious, 
and nationally united at the end of the nineteenth 
century — possessed their own secret underground 
press, exemplified it: such publications as “Ausra” 
(Dawn), “Varpas” (The Bell) and “Sviesa” (Light). 
The Great National Lithuanian Diet or Seimas con- 
vened in Vilnius on December 4, 1905, and de- 
manded for Lithuania self-government. And Lithu- 
ania, on February 16, 1918, also in Vilnius, pro- 
claimed her independence which later had to be 
defended with arms in a war on three fronts. 

It should be emphasized that no new Lithua- 
nian State was created in 1918 but rather that 
there was then restored on new democratic national 
foundations the State of Lithuania first created 
nearly 700 years before. The century-old State tra- 
ditions were deeply rooted in the consciousness of 
the Lithuanian People, and today also they are 
still alive and cherished therein. 


In 1940, much, as almost 150 years ago, as the 
result of the plot concocted between Stalinist Rus- 
sia and Hitlerite Germany,, by force and fraud, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia were occupied by 
Russia while Poland was divided between Russia 
and Germany. 

Since that time, at the cost of painful sacrifices 
and despite the endurance of the tyrannical yoke 
of the Eastern despot, the Lithuanian people have 
indomitably fought for the recovery of their free- 
dom and independence. Not for a single moment 
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throughout the eleven years of this alien occupation 
have the Lithuanians faltered in their faith, nor 
have they accepted the alien Soviet communist re- 
gime imposed upon them or the vile tutelage of 
Moscow. 

In 1940 Lithuania was not strong enough to 
resist in open battle the colossal Red Army of 
occupation. When the Red Army tanks inundated 
the land, the President of the Lithuanian Republic 
left the country. Lithuania’s diplomatic represen- 
tatives abroad publicly protested against the gross 
violation of Lithuania’s sovereign rights; and even 
today the destruction of Lithuania’s independence, 
brought about by Soviet treachery and violence, is 
not recognized by the Western democracies. 

In the country itself, since the very beginning 
of the occupation in 1940, there begun to be or- 
ganized a Lithuanian independent underground 
movement. Almost simultaneously with the first 
secret underground administration, the Lithuanian 
Council was formed. Resistance organizations be- 
gan to be created, among them the renowned Union 
of Lithuania’s Freedom Fighters founded on De- 
cember 26, 1940. The underground newspaper “Lais- 
voji Lietuva” (The Free Lithuania) began to be 
issued. Liaison with foreign countries was estab- 
lished. At the beginning of 1941 all the Lithuanian 
resistance organizations began to combine into a 
single Lithuanian Activist Front. In spite of pain- 
ful sacrifices, arrests, torture, and persecution by 
Soviet security forces, the Lithuanians secretly 
organized in anticipation of a suitable moment to 
throw off the hated Soviet yoke. 

When Germany, in June of 1941, declared war 
on Soviet Russia, a widespread revolt against her 
broke out in Lithuania. None the less the Lithua- 
nians entertained no pleasing illusions about the 
imperialistic aims of Nazi Germany. The purpose 
of the organizers of this Lithuanian uprising, 
which embraced the entire country and in which 
some 100,000 insurgents participated, was to con- 
front Germany with an accomplished fact and, 
by the efforts of the Lithuanians themselves, to 
regain Lithuania’s independence, to form a pro- 
visional Lithuanian Government, and to take 
authority and the administration of the country 
into their own hands. 

Several thousands of the fighters in that in- 
surfrection perished in this conflict but their ob- 
jective was attained; the independence of Lithu- 


ania was restored by the Lithuanians themselves 
and a Provisional Government took over authority 
in Lithuania, including the more important towns 
freed from the former Soviet occupants before the 
entry of the German army units into those towns. 

It goes without saying that Hitlerite Germany 
did not respect this restoration of Lithuania’s in- 
dependence. The Provisional Lithuanian Govern- 
ment was after a few months summarily displaced 
by a German administration. The Lithuanians were 
therefore obliged to enter upon a fresh struggle 
against the new occupants. And another Lithu- 
anian underground movement was created. 

The new and previously formed resistance or- 
ganizations and political groups began vigorously 
to manifest themselves in the national conflict for 
freedom and independence. The Union of Lithua- 
nia’s Freedom Fighters (Lietuvos Laisvés Kovotojy 
Sajunga), the Lithuanian Front (Lietuviy Frontas), 
the Social Democratic Party, the Farmers’ Populist 
Union (Valstieciy-Liaudininky Sajunga), the Na- 
tionalistic Party, the Christian Democrats, all these 
at first operated separately but subsequently form- 
ed common organs such as the Supreme Lithua- 
nian Committee (Vyriausias Lietuviy Komitetas), 
the Lithuanian Council (Lietuvos Taryba), and, 
lastly, at the end of 1943 a single united Supreme 
Lithuanian Committee of Liberation (Vyriausias 
Lietuvos ISlaisvinimo Komitetas). There also oper- 
ated in the country an extensive secret semi-mili- 
tary organization known as the Lithuanian Army 
of Freedom (Lietuvos Laisvés Armija). 

There was not a single Lithuanian political or- 
ganization that would have consented to colla- 
borate with the Nazi-German occupational govern- 
ment. The Lithuanians believed in the eventual 
victory of the Western Democracies and reposed 
all their hopes in it. 

The Lithuanian underground press was very 
prolific and widely circulated. In secret printing- 
offices there were printed “Laisvés Kovotojas” 
(Freedom’s Fighter), whose circulation reached 
10,000 and sometimes even 20,000; “Nepriklausoma 
Lietuva” (Independent Lithuania); “I Laisve” (To 
Freedom); “ApZvalga” (Review); “Vieninga Kova” 
(Unanimous Combat); “Laisvas Zodis” (Free Word); 
“Lietuva” (Lithuania); “Lietuvos Laisvés Trimitas” 
(Trumpet of Lithuania’s Freedom); “Baltija” (The 
Baltic) and others, which afforded the most con- 
clusive proof of the inflexible resolve of the Lithu- 
anian people to battle for the recovery of their in- 
dependence and their political maturity. Under 
the influence of this secret press, and while avoid- 
ing unnecessary sacrifices, the Lithuanians refused 
in any way to help Hitlerite Germany in her war 
against the Western Democracies. The Lithuanians 
refused to form and to enlist in the Lithuanian SS 
Legion organized by the Germans; they refused to 
go to work in Germany; and they refused to join 
the German labour legions. 

In German-occupied Lithuania there began to 
operate the sole public radio transmitter in all of 
Europe occupied by Germany, a fact which aroused 
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astonishment among the Western Allies. All other 
radio transmitters operated from elsewhere and 
not in the countries which were themselves under 
German military occupation. The Lithuanian re- 
sistance movement collaborated with the Latvian 
and Estonian resistance movements, established 
links with the Free West and kept it constantly 
informed of developments in the enslaved Baltic 
States. 

Nazi Germany retorted with savage repression. 
In March 1943 the Lithuanian universities and the 
Lithuanian Academy of Sciences were closed, and 
the professors and intellectuals, the priests and 
others were deported as hostages to German con- 
centraticn camps. In 1944 extensive arrests of Lith- 
vanian underground political workers took place. 
It will suffice to point out that Lithuania, a country 
with a population of hardly three million and which 
was not formally at war with Germany, figured in 
the eighth place with 2,480 martyred and murdered 
Lithuanians in German concentration camp at 
Flossenburg, among 73,296 such victims represent- 
ing 18 nations. 


Tue YEARS 1944-45 in Lithuania were tragic. 
On the one hand, the Lithuanians, having stood by 
the side of the Western Democracies and having 
resisted the Nazi-German occupation, were eager 
to believe that when the Western Democracies won 
the Second World War, Lithuania, like the other 
European countries, would regain her lost freedom 
and independence. The Atlantic Charter had pro- 
mised them this. On the other hand, knowing well 
the Soviets and their true aims, the Lithuanians 
anticipated with fear and dread a possible second 
occupation of Lithuania which they were firmly 
convinced would bring in its train renewed dread- 
ful enslavement for them. The Lithuanians clearly 
saw what the Western Democracies did not see or 
did not wish see: the unrestrained irruption of the 
Soviet into the West and the enslavement cf Eu- 
rope. When in 1944 the Soviet armies again en- 
gulfed Lithuania, a spontaneous mass revolt broke 
out in the entire country. 


The West is aware of the tragic Polish uprising 
in Warsaw but has still heard little about the no 
less tragic and no less heroic revolt of 1944-46 
which involved all Lithuania and lasted until 1948 
and was finally crushed only at the end of 1952 
or the beginning of 1953. The Warsaw insurgents 
were regarded by the Germans as a regular army 
and when taken prisoner they were treated as 
prisoners-of-war. The Lithuanian insurgents were 
regarded as “bandits.” Their bodies were publicly 
exposed in the city streets and squares, their fam- 
ilies destroyed and deported, their homes burnt 
and demolished. 

Not counting the deported or martyred families, 
the-number of Lithuanian freedom -fighters who 
have perished with arms in their hands against a 
tenfold larger force totals from 25,000 to 30,000. 
For a nation of three million this figure represents 
1%; and is twice as large as the number of fallen 


Germans in the Second World War. To overpower 
the Lithuanian insurgents the Soviet forces were 
obliged to make use of tanks and airplanes. 

The Lithuanian revolt of 1944-48, hopeless and 
tragic as it was, little known in the West and de- 
prived of Western support, will rank in history of 
Lithuania as the most illustrious manifestation of 
the will for freedom and independence of a small 
nation. 

Until 1946 and for some time afterwards, it 
was not the Soviet administration but the Lithua- 
nian freedom fighters and the Lithuanian under- 
ground movement that ruled Lithuania. The Soviets 
destroyed one Lithuanian authority after another; 
the Lithuanian Council of Liberation (Lietuvos I5- 
laisvinimo Taryba), the Committee of Unity (Vie- 
nybés Komitetas), the Supreme Committee of Lith- 
uanian Restoration (Vyriausias Lietuvos Atstatymo 
Komitetas), the Presidium of the Common Demo- 
cratic Resistance Movement (Bendrojo Demokrati- 
nico Pasipriesinimo Sajidis) with which were linked 
all the resistance organizations, and the Supreme 
Authority of the Fighting Lithuanian Nation (Vy- 
riausia Kovojanéios Lietuviy Tautos Vadovybé). In 
1949 from the Common Democratic Resistance 
Movement (BDPS) fell away the groups of partisans, 
the freedom fighters, who formed the separate 
Movement of the Fight for Lithuania’s Freedom 
(Lietuvos Laisvés Kovos Sajidis). 

From 1944—1952 the Lithuanian underground 
press was very much alive although every year it 
tended to become gradually weaker. “Aukuras” (The 
Altar), “AukStaiéiu Kova” (Combat of AukStaitis), 
“Laisvés Varpas” (Bell of Freedom), “Laisvés Zval- 
gas” (Scout of Freedom), “Kovos Kelias” (Path of 
Combat), “Kova” (Combat), “Laisvés Rytas (Morn- 
ing of Freedom), “Laisvés Sauklys” (Herald of Free- 
dom), “UZ Tévy Zeme” (For the Land of Fathers), 
“Partizanas” (The Partisan), and others are living 
witnesses that the Lithuanians never accepted and 
never will accept the Soviet Communist regime and 
Moscow’s occupation which was forcibly imposed 
upon them. 

The Lithuanians who battled during those pain- 
ful years for their freedom broke through the iron 
curtain and sought in the free West support, advice, 
and the fulfilment of the pledges to restore free- 
dom to Lithuania. News about the tragic struggle 
of the Lithuanians, about the Communist occu- 
pants’ shameless, sacrilegious desecration of the 
corpses of the Lithuanian fallen had reached even 
the press of the United States. The Lithuanians 
found sympathy in the West but unfortunately ten 
years ago in the West the reality of the Soviet 
Communist peril was not so clearly perceived as 
it is today. No effective measures had been taken 
to restore freedom and independence to half the 
peoples of Europe subjected to the Soviet Com- 
munist yoke, and no steps had been taken to con- 
front the Kremlin with a pereptory demand for 
the liberation of the enslaved nations. 

Today one is often suprised that, when in 1946 
all Western Europe was practically disarmed and 
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wvutwa not nave been in position to offer effective 
resistance to Soviet irruption into it, the Soviets 
did not take advantage of that opportunity. The 
answer to that question should not evoke the 
slightest doubt. Western Europe was saved by the 
immense self-sacrifice of such nations as Lithua- 
nia. The active struggle of the Lithuanians and 
other nations against the Soviet occupant arrested 
Moscow's further incursions into the West and 
enabled the West to form the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) for the defense of Europe. 
The West should never forget those small, but 
glorious, liberty loving nations like Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia, which were most cruelly enslaved 
by Moscow. 


For WHAT was “Lituania Militans” fighting 
during those tragic years? She herself proclaimed 
her purpose in one of the underground publications 
of those years which clearly explains to the Lithu- 
anian nation and the free world why Lithuania 
was compelled to take up arms. 


“We ardently desire to live in a tree, inae- 
pendent and democratic Lithuania in which: 

Life is based on principles of Christian ethics; 

There are neither slaves, serfs, dictators, sa- 
traps nor tyrants; 

Cultural life and creative progress can flourish 
and prosper; 

There is law, justice and respect for the fun- 
damental freedoms; 

We are carrying on the struggle because it is 
our duty, and in order to fulfill the will of those 
who perished for freedom: a testament written 
with their life blood in the characters of suf- 
fering and grief. 

“We are carrying on the struggle because we 
want to show to the whole world that there 
are ideals which can make a giant out of a 
dwarf, and can inspire such courage and strength 
that the tyrant is at a loss to crush them be- 
cause he dares not strangle them openly. 

“We are carrying on the struggle because we 
believe that it is not only for our own freedom 
and well-being but for that of our brothers, Tor 
the ideals of all suffering and oppressed peoje, 


for human rights and justice. These are the | 


ideals which the Great Powers of tne West have 
solemnly proclaimed to the whole world, affirm- 
ing their belief in them during the war by giving 
the lives of their best sons, by cruet sacrifices, 
by uniting their powerful forces, and by their 
joint victory. The value and superiority of tftse 
ideals is amply vindicated in the high cultural 


development of the West and unparalleled social 
progress... 

“We are carrying on the struggle because we 
are still alive: how then could we refuse to con- 
tinue the fight? 

“We have not the strength to look with in- 
difference upon the long columns of half-dead 
prisoners, at the procession of deportees, at 
Russian infiltration into all spheres of our life, 
creeping in everywhere at the smaliest oppor- 
tunity. We cannot sit by and watch the sys- 
tematic impoverishment of our economy, the 
subtle poisoning of the spirit of man, turning 
human beings into wild beasts with no purpose 
but to live for the day, without pity for the 
sufferings of others, machines to whom nothing 
is dear, no longer recognizing the spiritual val- 
ues, making a mock of Christian ethics. Over 
all is the immeasurable fear, the insecurit? of 
tomorrow expressed in a low cringing servilffy. 

“The essence of our struggle is freedom, jus- 
tice, humanity, democracy, Christian ethics and 
natural human rights. 

“That is why our struggle is our life, and cur 
life is the life of our country. 

“That is why our struggle is a continuation of 
that which began 2,000 years ago, against the 
forces of evil...” 


Lithuania fought for her freedom because she 
cculd do nothing else but fight. She fought not only 
for the freedom of her own people but for the 
freedom of all, and her sacrifice was not meaning- 
less. 

The Soviet occupants smashed the Lithuanians’ 
armed resistance yet, to this day, they have not 
succeeded and never will succeed in smashing the 
spiritual resistance of the Lithuanian people. The 
Lithuanian nation expects and has the right to 
expect that the free world will continually raise 
and agitate the cause of freedom and will cease- 
lessly demand from those who have deprived her 
of her freedom its restoration to the Lithuanian 
people. 

Whatever means Moscow may resort to against 
Lithuania, and however it may strive to sovietize 
or Russianize her, Lithuania, as in 1947 the under- 
ground paper “Kova” wrote, “is alive and is here 
where the Nemunas and the Vilija flow, where the 
Lithuanians lament under the yoke of the occupa- 
tion, because here blood is flowing, because here 
the lives of the fighters for freedom are being ex- 
tinguished like candles, like falling stars, because 
here are the tombs of giants and of their descen- 
dants — Lituania Militans”’. 


In Eastern Europe are nations, many with a long and proud 
record of national existence, which are in servitude. They were 
liberated from one despotism only t be subjected to another, in 
violation of solemn international undertakings. 


John Foster Dulles 


LITHUANIA: 
THREE YEARS AFTER STALIN 


BY HAVING lived in comparatively isolated geographical conditions for 
many centuries, the Lithuanian nation was little known internationally 

“up to the 13th Century. Only in the first half of that century, cid 
Lithuania emerge as a unified Kingdom, and became soon one of the 

great powers in Eastern Europe. In the 14th and particularly in the 

first half of the 15th Century, Lithuania played a role in international 

relations, which in its character and extent, taking into consideration 

the standards of those days, could easily match the role of the great 

world powers of the present time. Then, Lithuania met with decline, 

and was finally occupied by Russia in 1795. In 1918, Lithuania succeeded 

in regaining independence only to fall again victim of Soviet Russia, 

‘ after 22 years of independent life, in 1940. The Soviets now consider 
Lithuania an integral part of the Soviet Union. Most of the Western 

powers do not recognize the incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 

Union, and they consider Lithuania as one of the “captive countries.” 

The Lithuanians themselves consider the present situation of Lithu- 

ania as that of a country which is occupied by a foreign power und 


put under a colonial-like rule. 


MARCH 5, 1953 


It* looked as if the entire city of Vilnius 
(capital of Lithuania) was crying that morning of 
March 5, 1953, when the news of Stalin’s death 
was announced. 

Why? It was difficult to understand, but it 
was surely not because of great love of Stalin. 
There may be only one explanation: people, hav- 
ing suffered so much during various political 
changes, were anxiously worried what this change 
was going to bring them... But a different mond 
came up soon. The breeze of hope for a little more 
freedom, for relaxation of terror, as well as shrink- 
ing of Russian domination took over the imagina- 
tion of the population after the uneasiness of the 
first days or weeks following Stalin’s death. 


“STRENGTHENING THE NATIONAL CADRES” 


The slogan of “strengthening the national 
cadres” became main slogan of the day. The idea 
was appealing not only to the entire population, 
but even more to the local Communist leaders, 
since it meant that numerous Russians, occupving 
leading positions in almost all branches of the ad- 
ministration and economy, were going to be re- 
called to Russia and replaced by “nationals,” i.e., 
by persons of local descent, naturally, by those who 


*) It should be noted that the article was written 
before the open campaign of the denunciation of J. Stalin 
began. However, it should further be emphasized that 
until March 18 Lithuanian newspapers were silent on the 
forthcoming denunciation while Vilnius radio witheld its 
announcements on the matter even until April 5. The 
campaign against Stalin, undoubtedly, is known in Lithua- 
nia and is even discussed in Party meetings, however, open 
discussion of the events is still not apparent. Editors. 


were good standing Party members, or at least en- 
joyed Party confidence. The population did pn ° 
expect more radical changes. Replacing Russi< 
Communists by local Communists was considered 
a trend good enough for fostering hope that 
things were going to turn for the better. 

Evident facts seemed to confirm such hope. In 
June, only few days before Beria’s downfall, three 
most important Russians were recalled from Lith- 
uania back to Russia and replaced by Party lead- 
ers of local descent. These three Russians had been 
considered actual administrators of Lithuania, 
since they had covered the following positions: 
V. Pisariov — Deputy Premier; V. P. Aronoy — 
second secretary of the Lithuanian Communist Par- 
ty; and P. P. Kondakov — Minister of Internai 
Affairs, former Minister of State Security in Lith- 
uania. Several other high Russian officials had 
followed them. Even the families of numerous 
lower officials which had been imported into Lith- 
uania from Russia prepared themselves for the 
mass exodus of Russians from Lithuania in May 
and June of 1953. 

Suddenly, news of Beria’s “treason” rumbled 
from Moscow. Nobody from among the common 
people was concerned much about Beria himself. 
As head of the secret police, he was symbol of the 
terror raging in Lithuania for several years. Thus, 
nobody was sorry for him. However, the general 
feeling was that this time Beria has suffered in- 
justice, that he was made only scapegoat for 
Stalin’s deeds. But with this news also the change 
in slogans came up. The slogan of “strengthening 
the national cadres” was put under sordine im- 
mediatelv, and “thankfulness to the great Russian 
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nation” became again the leading tune in the of- 
ficial speeches. This was meaningful. The families 
of “imported” Russian officials unpacked their 
trunks. .. 


RUSSIAN DOMINATION STRENGTHENED AGAIN 


Almost all officials of local descent, who had 
profited of “strengthening the national cadres” 
and had reached higher positions, retained those or 
similar positions after Beria’s downfall. There was 
no purge in Lithuania in connection with the 
Beria’s affair. However, step by step, the new 
positions were taken by Russians again. 


One of the first steps ‘taken by the Malenkov 
regime was the so-called “streamlining of the Gov- 
ernment.” This was meant for the Lithuanian 
Soviet Republic as well as for the Central Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union. By abolishing and merg- 
ing together the Ministries of the Lithuanian SSR 
their number was reduced from 22 to 16. The ad- 
ministrative division of the country in four pro- 
vinces was abolished. But soon after Beria’s arrest. 
the abolished Ministries had been reestablished 
one after another, and even new ones were created, 
so that there are now 26 Ministries and two cabi- 
net rank Committees in the Government of the 
Lithuanian SSR. Four new Ministers appointed 
during the year of 1955 all were Russians. Ard 
since January 1956, Deputy Premier and second 
secretary of the Communist Party are again Rus- 
sians, as before June 1953. This pattern was fol- 
lowed also in the lower level of the state and CP 
administration. It is known from experience that 
so-called “assistant” officials are more important 
than it formally appeared in the Soviet system for 
the occupied countries: the “assistant” or “de- 
puty” directors, secretaries (even premiers) are 
almost without exception actual directors, secre- 
taries, or premiers, ruling under cover of the names 
of their would-be superiors. 


According to approximate estimate, there are 
from 300 to 400 thousand “imported” Russians in 
Lithuania at the present time, i.e., over 10% of 
the population of the entire country. These Rus- 
sians refilled the space left after about the same 
number of the original population had been de- 
ported to the forced labor camps, or resettled in 
various distant parts of the Soviet Union. But 
those newcomers are concentrated mostly in the 
largest cities, particularly in Vilnius (capital) and 
Klaipéda (seaport), so that cities became strongly 
(up to 50%) russified. 


Most of these Russian newcomers are cover- 
ing the leading positions not only in the state and 
party administration, but particularly in industry 
Even the members of the families of those cover- 
ing such positions are covering the best paid jobs 
in almost all cases. They manage to establish all 
kinds of privileges for themselves (such as better 
living quarters, more and better consumer goods, 
etc.) to the detriment of the local population. 
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The hope that most of those Russians may 
disappear from Lithuania was short lived. It was 
replaced by an even stronger hate of those 
colonists. - 

“There are only two parties in Lithuania now,” 
according to an eyewitness, who came to the West 
from Lithuania at the end of 1955 and who ex- 
plained that one of those “parties,” with no dis- 
tinction as to sex, faith, or ethnic origin, compris- 
ed all the original inhabitants of the coun- 
try, or as many as were saved from the ar- 
rests and deportations. Even many Commun- 
ists of local descent, including the leaders, 
should not be discounted from this “party,” since 
they were dissatisfied by the Russian domination. 
“One should see,” the witness says, “how the local 
Communists were enthusiastic about the slogan of 
the ‘strengthening the national cadres,’ and how 
they became silent after that slogan fell out of 
style.” 

The second “party” comprises all the Russian 
newcomers, but not the few old Lithuanian inhab- 
itants of Russian ethnic origin. 

The “first party” is larger, but powerless, un- 
der privileged. The “second party” is powerful, since 
its “members” have most of the best positions in 
the state administration, in the Communist Party. 
and in industry. They enjoy much better living 
conditions, of which most of the inhabitants of 
the country are deprived and driven into stan- 
dards of living uncomparably lower than before. 

Even aside from the normal! suffering due to 
suppression of the innate national feeling, of be- 
lieved ideology, and the accustomed way of life, 
this difference in material conditions, felt sharply 
by everybody, creates a certain feeling of solidarity 
within the individual party, and a silent hostility 
or even struggle against each other whenever 
there is some occasion for that. 


This hostility between local population and 
Russian newcomers has naturally existed since the 
very first days of the Russian invasion of Lithu- 
ania. However, according to the same witness, it 
became much more apparent in the post-Stalin 
era, when the people gained a certain impression 
that the Soviet dictatorship is somewhat relaxing 
the application of the terroristic means of govern- 
ing, or is not daring to act as ruthlessly as before... 


“There is a great psychological difference be- 
tween the old inhabitants of the formerly free 
countries and the Russians of proper Russia,” con- 
tinued the witness. “The Lithuanians still feel they 
are legitimate masters of their own country, de- 
spite the unjust deprivation of their rights by the 
invaders. You can see expression of this feeling 
even among the young boys and girls born already 
under the present regime. And Lithuanians dare 
to use their rights whenever they can. Russians in 
Russia do not. For instance, if a Russian, having 
lived for long time in Lithuania, goes to visit his 
relatives in Russia, the relatives ask him not to 
reveal to their neighbors from where he came, 
because Lithuania is still a foreign country in the 


VINCAS RASTENIS, born January 13, 
1905, jurist and journalist, was one cf the 
younger leaders of Lithuanian political curren: 
known in Lithuania under the name of Lith- 
uanian National Union. Arrested by Sovie: 
authorities in 1940 and for a year held in sev- 
eral Soviet prisons. At the present Mr. Raste- 
nis serves as vresident of the Association of 
Lithuanian Journalists; chairman of the Lithu- 
anian National Movement; and chairman of 
the Lithuanian Indevendence Drive. Since 1951 
Mr. Rastenis has been working with the Free 
Europe Committee, Inc., as head of Lithuanian 
Section of the Free Eurove Press Division and 
devotes much of his time to the research on 
the situation in Lithuania under Soviet occu- 
pation. 


eyes of the Russians, and they feel that it might 
be dangerous to show themselves having visitors 
from that strange site... Therefore, even now, after 
Stalin, few Russians dare to write letters to the 
foreign countries from Russia proper, although they 
would like to contact their relatives or friends 
abroad not less than others do. It is known that 
some Russians have managed to move into Lithu- 
ania for permanent residence in the hope of es- 
tablishing contact with their relatives living in 
the United States. They think it was unimaginable 
to write a letter to some foreign country, especia!ly 
to the United States, from Moscow, Leningrad, or 
from any other Russian city. But they believe that 
it is natural to do so from Lithuania, since they 
know that Lithuanians are doing this widely 
enough, at least during the last couple of years.” 

Is it really safe to correspond with friends liv- 
ing abroad from Lithuania now? The witness’s an- 
swer was as follows: “Nobody believes that. Fvery- 
body knows that the correspondence is under con- 
trol. The address of the sender must appear cn 
each envelope to a foreign country. It is under- 
stood that the address not only may, but actually 
is, used for the purpose of registering anyone who 
is in correspondence with foreign countries. They 
know that it may and probably will take a tragic 
end... But the desire of those contacts is stronger 
than fear of consequences... They use every pos- 
sible precaution not to expose their feelings, but 
they know that no precaution is “airtight”. They 
just take the chance, because they still are too 
accustomed to enjoy freedom...” 


COLLECTIVIZATION 


The land collectivization was the most de- 
structive action of the Soviet regime in Lithua- 
nia. Started in 1948 and having caused two mass 
deportations of farmers in 1948 and 1949, it was 
ccmpleted in 1950-51, still under Stalin. No change 
in this branch was brought about by Stalin’s death. 
The amalgamation of originally small ko!khozes 
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into large ones, started in 1950, was continued and 
completed in 1955. As a result of this action, 
about 360,000 former individual farms have been 
merged into 1,787 Jarge estates, called kolkhozrs. 

The program of moving all the former indi- 
vidual farmsteads into kolkhoz villages, announced 
still under Stalin, made almost no progress until 
the end of 1955, but is going to be ccomtinued more 
actively in the near future. 

It was recognized recently that the amalga- 
mation of kolkhozes was carried out too zea:ously 
and that there were established some too large 
kolkhozes, which are almost impossible to admin- 
istrate expediently. Revision of the amalgamation 
program has been ordered, and splitting of many 
kolkhozes is to be expected. 

Improvement of agricultural production has 
been one of the main slogans in the entire Soviet 
Union during past three years. The answer given 
to that slogan by former Lithuanian farmers, now 
kolkhoz-workers, was shown in the resolution of 
the IX Congress of the Lithuanian Communist 
Party, held in Vilnius, January 24—26, 1956. It 
said: 

“Sowing, harvesting, and threshing is being 
delayed, and great losses of crops are occuring. The 
yield of crops remains poor in many kolkhozes. 
The number of cattle has fallen, and the produc- 
tivity of cattle has shrunk in the kolkhozes of the 
Republic during the past year. The production of 
fodder has lagged far behind the needs of cattle 
breeding. Because of this ,the production of agri- 
cultural goods decreased considerably during the 
past few years. 

The main event in the agriculture of Lithuania 
was the introduction of corngrowing, which was 
started on a large scale in 1955. The first year 
was a failure. Only 41% of the acreage planted 
with corn gave the satisfactory results, and 59° 
of the acreage gave poor cr no yield. However, the 
orders have been given to try it again in 1956 
even on enlarged scale. 

On December 1, 1955, the Central Committee 
of Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union adopted 
a special decree concerning the means of improv- 
ing agriculture in the Lithuanian SSR. It shows 
the exceptional concern caused by the agricultural 
situation in Lithuania. Contrary to the usual pro- 
cedure, the decree was not made public, its con- 
tents were communicated only to the officials con- 
cerned. From a few 1: jntions, it is known that 
the agricultural situation was strongly criticized in 
that decree and several assignments were given 
to the Government of Lithuanian SSR in order to 
improve that situation. “Manpower and financial 
means are being mobilized” now in order to 
execute those assignments. Only one of these as- 
signments was told publicly. Huge amount of or- 
ganic fertilizer must be carried to fields of kol- 
khozes during the winter. However, because of un- 
usually severe colds and storms, this program is 
already lagging very far behind. 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


Amazing stability characterized the selection of 
the top personnel of the state and party admin- 
istration of the Lithuanian Soviet Republic during 
the last 15 yeers since 1940 (not taking into con- 
sideration the interruption by the German occu- 
pation period during 1941-44). The first secretary 
of the Communist Party, the chairman of the 
Presidium of Supreme Council (President), as well 
as the chairman of the Council of Ministers (Pre- 
mier), remained unchanged for over 15 years. All 
other top officials of local descent have remained 
in high positions since 1940, although changing 
their chairs among themselves from time to time. 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs (the infa- 
mous MVD) was the main subject of changes in 
1953, right after Stalin’s death. First of all, this 
ministry was merged with the Ministry of State 
Security and was taken over by former Minister 
of State Security, a Russian, while the former 
Minister of Internal Affairs had to content him- 
self with the position of member (later of chair- 
man) of the Audit Committee of the Communist 
Party. 

A few weeks later (according to the slogan of 
“strengthening the national cadres”), a Lithua- 
nian was appointed Minister of Internal Affairs. 
At the end of the same year, a new person (a 
Soviet-educated Lithuanian) was appointed to this 
post, while the predecessor became mayor of the 
city of Vilnius. A few months later, the head of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs became chairman 
of the newly created Committee of State Security; 
thus the ministry received a new minister again. 
Thus, the Minister of Internal Affairs was changed 
four times during a period of about thirteen 
months. 

The first change in one of the highest posi- 
tions came January 16, 1956, when M. Gedvilas, the 
Prime Minister for over 15 years, was removed and 
replaced by M. Sumauskas, formerly first Deputy 
Premier, then Second Secretary of the Communist 
Party. However, even in this case there was noth- 
ing that could be called “purge”, since tre re- 
moved Premier was re-elected to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party 12 days later (he 
was not re-elected, however, to the Party Burcau 
and did not receive any new appointment in the 
administration). 

This change was made in connection with 
Moscow’s criticism on the agricultural situation in 
Lithuania. In order “to strengthen the leadership,” 
not only was M. Gedvilas replaced, but also a new 
First Deputy Premier, as well as a new Second 
Secretary of the Communist Party, were appointed, 
both unknown either in state or Party administra- 
tion in Lithuania up to the date of their ap- 
pointment. 


CHANGES IN LEADERSHIP 


There are 38,087 Communist Party members in 
Lithuania (as of January 1, 1956). This is about 
13% of the population, while in the Soviet Union 
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the Party membership makes abcut 4% of the 
population on the average, including also the 
Baltic Republics. It has to be emphasized that 4 
large part of the Party members in Lithuania are 
newcomers from Russia. It is not less important 
to emphasize that 17,422 Party members (46%) 
are in the four largest cities of Lithuania with a 
total population of about 575,000; about 14,000 
other Party members are in towns and Machine 
Tractor Stations where people are dependent on 
salaries, and only 6,676 Party members are di- 
spersed in the kolkhozes, so that on the average 
there are less than four party members to each 
kolkhoze, which comprises an average of over 200 
families. In some kolkhozes there are six or more 


Party members, but about one third of the kol- 
khozes do not have any Communists among their 
members. 

While Russian newcomers have settled them- 
selves mostly in the cities, towns and MTS’s, the 
kolkhoz population remains almost purely Lithu- 
anian. Rarity of party members in kolkhozes shows 
how Lithuanians are resistant in that sense espe- 
cially when we keep in mind that even of the 
same 6000 party members in kolkhozes most are 
sent to the kolkhozes by the party administration 
in order to supervise their management. 

It is worth noting that during the past three 
years the party membership increased only by 
about 2000 in Lithuania. 
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RESISTANCE 


“Armed Resistance” would probably have been 
the most true characteristic of the reaction shown 
by the Lithuanian people toward the Soviet re- 
gime during the several years after the restitution 
of this regime in Lithuania in 1944, when the 
Nazi-German occupation collapsed in the Lithua- 
nian territory. However, this kind of resistance 
was tragically unsuccessful, since the Lithuanian 
resistance forces, with no support from the out- 
side, could not hold out against the unlimited 
forces of the MVD and Red Army. Thus, about 
1949, that kind of resistance was almost com- 
pletely suppressed and ceased, excepting scattered 
eruptions in 1950, and even in 1951. 

“Silent Resistance” may be the true charac- 
teristic of present relations between the Lithuanian 
people and the occupational regime. The very 
existence of such resistance had been corroborated 
by the Communist Party leaders themselves sev- 
eral times. For instance, A. Snieckus, First Secre- 
tary of the Lithuanian Communist Party, com- 
plained before XIX All-Union Communist Party 
Congress, October 5, 1952: 

“Bourgeois nationalists, having been exposed 
as the enemies of the people, do not act openly 
any more. They and their visible as well as in- 
visible followers are attempting to inculcate their 
views in all fraudulent disguised ways...” 

That the situation did not change during three 
years, T. Tilvytis, a poet, who became a leading re- 
gime mouthpiece, verified again, in his radio 
speech, January 26, 1956. He said: 

“The internal enemy is still not defeated. He 
is sitting right here, only having disguised himself, 
only having changed his weapons and fighting 
tactics. Instead of showing his teeth, as he did 
yesterday, he is smiling now and saying that every- 
thing is allright around us...” 

It is interesting to note, that even the failure 
of corn action is considered as a result of still 
raging class struggle, in which the class enemics 
“were helped by the hostile propaganda from 
abroad” (J. Simkus, Chairman of the Ass’n of the 
Soviet Lithuanian Writers, “Pergalé” No. 11, 1955). 

It would not be wise to reveal all the forms of 
expression of the passive resistance. But at least 
one indication of what may be called the “silent 
resistance” might be mentioned here, since it is 
publicly known and not concealed even by Rus- 
sians in Lithuania itself. According to the eye- 
witness mentioned above, Lithuanian men, at 
least those living in Vilnius, are “wearing” a spe- 
cial distinction mark: most of them are walking 
bareheaded in the streets, even during the winter... 
Russians know that this demonstration means: “I 
am not one of yours.” But they cannot do any- 
thing about it. Usually they say: “Look, an ‘Amer- 
ican’ is coming!” (They know that in America 
many of men are walking bareheaded). Russians 
have no way to stop such a demonstration, and 
no possibility to punish it... 
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THE INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The industrialization of Lithuania is being 
continued after Stalin as before. The regime claims 
that the comparative gravity of the industry has 
reached 65% of the national economy of the 
country, in comparison to 36% before the war. In 
effect, some former industrial plants have been 
enlarged (especially textile and furniture plants), 
several new plants were established (turbines, 
turning lathes, cement), and the capacity of those 
industry branches overpasses the needs of the local 
population. The industry is working for export to 
the “sister Republics”, and even for China, North 
Korea, and Viet-nam, so that the products of the 
industry are still many times scarcer in Lithu- 
ania itself now than they were when the country 
was “poorly industrialized”... 

The increased comparative gravity of the in- 
dustry from 36 to 65%, even if true, does not ne- 
cessarily mean equal increase of output. The pro- 
ductivity of agricultures being undoubtedly de- 
creased, it is easy for the industry to show high 
relative gravity even without any increase of the 
output. 


WORKERS’ RESISTANCE, SLOWDOWNS... 


It is difficult to judge the reasons of frequent 
failures in fulfilling the production plans, openly 
complained by the Communist press. It may be 
worker’s unwillingness to do the work, but it may 
also be the poor administration, bureaucracy, etc. 
Intentional slowdowns can rarely serve the pur- 
poses of political resistance, since in the Soviet 
wages and salary system he who does not fulfill 
the assignments, punishes himself first of all, not 
the regime... 

Information has been received recently that 
most workers do not appear at work during 
Christmas days (December 25 and 26), and some 
factories are forced to stay shut those days. Al- 
though it is an evident offense, the administra- 
tions of the factories rather pretend that they did 
not notice what happened during those days in- 
stead of trying to punish the workers for absen- 
teeism, and start the work on December 27, as if 
nothing had happened... 

Generally, in the post-Stalin era, people dare 
to take more liberties, and the administration 
dares less in using means of suppression. 


There was a stubborn resistance against the 
collectivization in Lithuania in 1948 and 1949. How- 
ever it was broken after two mass deportations of 
peasants. But even now, the Party press complains 
frequently of “private-owner’s mentality,” and 
“violating of the rules of agricultural coperatives,” 
which mean simple stealing of kolkhoz goods. But 
organized slowdowns are hardly possible since it 
would leave the kolkhoz workers without means to 
live. The kolkhoz has first to deliver a fixed 
amount of agricultural products to the state, to 
renumerate the MTS for its service, to establish 
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the seeds fund, and only that which remains (if!) 
may be distributed among the kolkhoz workers in 
proportion to the workdays accounted. Therefore, 
the slowdown might mean that nothing would re- 
main for the workers. 


RELIGION 


Concerning religious life, generally the same 
conditions are prevailing in Lithuania as in the 
Soviet Union. From thirteen Catholic bishops only 
one is left, an 80-year old bishop. Less than 30% 
of the former clergymen are left in the country. 
However, two signs of “relaxation” have marked 
the year of 1955. 


(1) Two new bishops were consecrated in Lith- 
uania on August 11, 1955. This news was broadcast- 
ed from Moscow Radio to the foreign countries in 
foreign languages. But there was no word on that 
matter from the local radio or the press, intended 
for the local population;** 


(2) A Catholic calendar (with indication of 
religious holidays, with instructions on the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies in death cases 
when there is no priest at hand, an apostolic ap- 
peal by bishop Paltarokas dealing with the pro- 


**) Moscow's short wave transmitter, intending its pro- 
grams for North America, often mentions freedom of reli- 
gion in Lithuania. No mention of this freedom, however, 
occurs in local newspapers or through local programs. It 
is broadcasted to the outside world at about 1:30 a. m. 
Lithuanian time and through a transmitter which most 
likely cannot be heard in Lithuania. The news, generally, 
is used for propaganda purposes only. 


blem of alcoholism, etc.), and a Catholic prayer- 
book were permitted to be published. 

The antireligious propaganda is still officially 
urged and supported by all the means of the state 
and Communist Party. Only a small part of the 
churches is still open for the worship. They are 
attended heavily. The christening of children as 
well as religious wedding ceremonies are widely 
practiced. Even Russian families let their children 
be christened after they move to Lithuania. In 
case a Party member is in the family, other family 
members take care of it so that it can be “without 
his knowledge”’... 


YOUTH 


The population of Lithuania has not lost hope 
that the situation will change somehow sometime. 
But at the timebeing, the people are much disap- 
pointed and do not see any reason for urging the 
youth to resist the regime openly. 

The youth is being hypnotized by steady pro- 
paganda and by complete isolation from the out- 
side world, from any exchange of minds. 

Only the shocking living conditions may and 
frequently do awake the youth from that hypnotic 
state. 

The youth is driven into pioneer and Komso- 
mol organizations, is educated in Communist spirit 
at school, in the army, and in everyday’s life. But 
still not even a half of youth is soaked into Com- 
munist network. And most of those who are, still 
may be considered very shaky in their Marxist 
convictions. However, only a radical change of 
circumstances might call them back. 


Paulius Augius — Illustration from the book “Spruce, the Queen of 
the Serpents”, woodcut. 
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A CASE FOR LIBERATION 


Tuere can be no doubt that the liberation of 
the enslaved Eastern European nations is one of 
the fundamental aims of the foreign policy of the 
United States. The road to it has been, however, 
and remains, not only extremely difficult but en- 
veloped in a thick haze. For we have every reason 
to believe that the Soviets wlil never unburden 
themselves of their occupied satellite territories 
unless forced to do so, and it is very doubtful 
whether the newly enunciated policy of “peaceful 
liberation” contains sufficiently powerful elements 
which might convince Russia to relinquish her hold 
on Eastern Europe or any other area under her 
control. 

On the other hand, I believe, that now it is a 
generally accepted truth that the ultimate objec- 
tive of Communism is global paramountcy and 
that this objective is consistantly pursued by all 
possible means. Sometimes it is a military action in 
a limited area like Korea or Indochina, sometimes 
a political action tending to disintegrate a bour- 
geois system or an alliance of free western nations. 
Lately the Kremlin has tried to sell the idea of 
“coexistence,” which is nothing else but the con- 
tinuation of conquest by different means. Since 
the revolution, the Soviet Union has never re- 
lented in applying pressure against capitalist 
countries; and, when she seemed to abandon her 
aggressive attitudes, it only meant that a new 
move was being planned, and a sleeping pill had 
to be administered to the patient before an un- 
pleasant operation. Unfortunately, a great number 
of naive neurotics in the West were clinging to 
the pills and hoping that a good night’s rest would 
eliminate the danger. The reality, however, was 
harsh, and to those, who had the courage to look 
at it, it taught that Soviet thrusts, whether polit- 
ical or military, could only be stopped by power. 
When realizing that an aggressive action is likely 
to provoke a strong reaction of the West and thus 
endanger the already conquered Communist posi- 
tions, the Kremlin stops. Let us only remember the 
examples of Persia, Greece, or the Berlin air lift, 
where a strong Western reaction successfully 
checked the Red moves. 

The present balance of power between the 
free West and the communist East, we may assume, 
will remain unchanged for some time. On the basis 
of past experiences, which I have already men- 
tioned, we may also conclude that the military 
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preparedness and solidarity of the West will deter 
the Soviet Union from military adventures on a 
global scale in the forseeable future, although all 
other means, including local armed aggression, 
might be skillfully used by the Kremlin. As long 
as the United States and other western countries 
remain united and sufficiently armed, peace, a 
very uneasy, wary and costly peace, will be en- 
sured. It is, of course, beyond our power to pre- 
dict whether a case of mental aberration among 
the Soviet rulers will not brutally disrupt the flow 
of events. 

But even peace does not imply an agreement 
to live and let live between the West and the 
East. Such an agreement is practically impossible 
with aggressive authoritarian regimes. Therefore, 
the only other possibility is to defend the free 
nations by fighting communism, and fighting com- 
munism means helping the enslaved peoples of the 
East. 

What, under such circumstances, should and 
could be done for the peoples under Soviet domi- 
nation? 

Following is the point of view of one among 
those who lost their country but not their hopes. 

After the last presidential elections in 1952, 
one of the first moves of President Eisenhower was 
to proceed with the reorganization of the Ameri- 
can armed forces, on the assumption that a long 
term military preparedness of the United States 
would be necessary and that it would have to be 
maintained without too great a strain on the Amer- 
ican economy. In the course of that reorganization 
the armed forces were trimmed, emphasis was 
shifted from quantity to quality and specialization, 
red tape was eliminated. It now seems that this 
operation resulted in a somewhat greater efficiency 
and overall improvement in military power. 

In view of the present political situation and 
of the slightly different expedients that have been 
used since Stalin’s death, I feel that a similar re- 
organization to the one started by President Eisen- 
hower should be carried out in the field of policy 
and political organizations connected with the 
liberation of the Communist countries, a reorgani- 
zation that would make them more effective and 
powerful. 

The only significance which at this moment 
can be given to the concept of “peaceful liberation” 
of Eastern Europe is that it will endeavour to 
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weaken the Soviet Union in all spheres of her life 
and eventually lead to an even partial disinte- 
gration of the regime, thus creating a new situ- 
ation, when other, different and more appropriate 
means for achieving the goal of liberation could be 
considered. This process will take time, and the 
implementation of the liberation policies will have 
to be done on a long term investment basis. 


It is beyond the scope of this article to analyze 
all the political and economical possibilities of 
weakening the Soviet Union. One of the most ef- 
fectual ways, however, of exerting pressure on 
Russia and thus impairing her position is to 
strengthen the enslaved peoples. 

There are three main roads by which the free 
West can reach the men and women of satellite 
countries and influence them: direct propaganda; 
the carrying out of clear and courageous anti- 
Communist policies; and the supporting of those 
dynamic exile organizations, which are more con- 
cerned with efficient work than futile party poli- 
tics. The radio is and will remain a channel of 
paramount importance through which the West can 
directly communicate with millions of human be- 
ings in the East and help them and guide them. In 
spite of the unique and tremendous opportunity 
supplied by radio, I fear that the present use of 
such a propaganda weapon is far from being com- 
pletely and fully exhausted. Although the Voice of 
America is qualitatively well equipped to cope with 
the problems of a limited propaganda program and 
deserves the gratitude of our countries, it is not 
in the position to use the radio medium to its full 
extent. By transmitting mainly news, it is not 
able to attract a sufficiently large segment of the 
population nor can it exert enough influence on 
the younger generations. The peoples of the East, 
because all their other communication ties with the 
West are severed, are thirsty for all kinds of in- 
formation regarding every aspect of life in the 
free world — be it cultural, spiritual, or economic. 
They even need entertainment, for it is as rigidly 
controlled in the Soviet Union as are all other 
activities. Nor should we forget that a man in a 
Communist state is practically living in a vacuum 
that the party tries to fill with Marxist teachings. 
I think therefore that the following are some speci- 
fic problems which call for greater propaganda ef- 
forts on the part of the free nations. They are, 
namely: patriotic education and counselling on 
the ways and means of resistance; 

Strenghtening of religious faith which so many 
times has been the sole refuge and comfort of the 
suffering man and which is one of the most pre- 
cious allies in stemming the spread of Communist 
ideology. Yet, even in democratic communities, 
religion is the object of constant care. It requires 
education and inspiration. Therefore much more 
attention should be given to the Communist areas, 
where children of proper religious preparation are 
especially in danger; 

Democratic education and defense against the 
indoctrination of Communist ideology. The Red 
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party machine is making a huge effort in massive 
brainwashing. I don’t think that it is enough to 
refute Marxist falsities. The western way of life 
is the only way which could replace the present 
system. Therefore, however paradoxical it may 
sound, democracy has to be explained and, if one 
may do so, properly advertised. This does not mean 
that the satellite countries have already been gain- 
ed to the Communist cause. But nobody could assure 
us that the compulsory teachings of Marxism and 
Leninism might not, one day, have a certain effect, 
however small, on the minds of peoples. In the 
past decades we have witnessed old and civilized 
countries falling prey to extremists who sometimes 
succeeded in convincing them the loss of liberty 
can be easily counterbalanced by economic impro- 
vements. Freedom, the primary and essential con- 
dition for progress and the development of the 
human personality, did not seem to be essential for 
the citizens of those authoritarian countries. 


Closely connected with this question is another 
problem which deserves our utmost efforts and at- 
tention: the youth. There are today several mil- 
lion young people who have never directly ex- 
perienced life in a free and independent, non- 
Communist, country. To attract their attention and 
kindle their interest in the West should not be too 
difficult. A radio program ranging from popular 
science and jazz to the more serious subjects of 
education could easily achieve great popularity 
among the youngsters and have consequences which 
we now can hardly imagine; 


Finally, a cultural and entertainment program 
would keep the peoples behind the iron curtain in 
touch with the more important events which are 
the true expression of the western values. What it 
means to be cut off from free cultural manifesta- 
tions we can judge by the enthusiastic reception of 
foreign artist even in Moscow. 


It is of course obvious that such an enlarge- 
ment of propaganda directed to the East presumes 
very great financial and organizational efforts. It 
would practically mean the creation of national 
radios working round-the-clock for each occupied 
country. However, all these sacrifices would appear 
reasonable if we considered the fact that, short of 
liberation, at least the defense of about one billion 
men and women against Communist spiritual ag- 
gression could be the decisive factor in the future. 


To help carry out such a plan, special groups 
could be set up and the services of a great number 
of specialized and able exiles employed. Such groups 
concerned with “psychological warfare” could even 
be eventually extended and used to counter Com- 
munist propaganda in the free world. The lack of 
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such a specialized and centralized directing orga- 
nization has been often felt in the West. Thus we 
could also much more thoroughly exploit the skills 
and the professional competence of exiled peoples 
who are presently wasting their precious know-how 
out of their domain. And I also think that such a 
realistic and concrete approach to the problems of 
liberation would help to stifle the politicking of 
some of the exile groups, thus giving way to a 
healthy competition of abilities and driving power. 

Propaganda, of course, can only be a part of 
a whole in the fight for liberation. The peoples 
behind the iron curtain want to feel that their 
resistance, their sufferings, and their patient wait- 
ing are not in vain and will some day be rewarded. 
They want to be part of a moral and physical force 
which is fighting for a better world. And in that 
respect it is essential that the West, and above all 
the United States, have a determined, consistent, 
and inspiring foreign policy, which would be able 
to convince every man and woman in the East that 
the liberation of their country IS the fundamental 
objective of that policy and that it will be pursued 
not only by hopeful declarations but also by deeds. 
The occupied countries do not wish war. But they 
think that between war and political stagnation 
there are many possibilities which should be ex- 
ploited, at least with the same energy and care- 
ful planning as the methods practiced, unfortu- 
nately with considerable results, by the Soviets. In 
order to stop the Red thrust it is not enough to 
contain it. There must be a constant pressure on 
their huge empire which so many times has been 
practically helped by the West out of an almost 
catastrophic situation. It has been helped by a com- 
plete lack of initiative in the free half of the world. 
Such a lack of initiative, such lack of what I would 


call “power-appeal,” is of course the best way not 
only to discourage friends but to create so called 
neutralists as well. The countries beyond the iron 
curtain are extremely sensitive to the political 
fluctuations of the West and very often tune their 
spirit of resistance to the ups and downs of the 
western, and especially, of the American policies. 
But we may also say that the peasants in Sicily or 
the fishermen in Norway are almost as sensitive 
to American foreign policy and are inclined to 
watch with great suspicion declarations which are 
not followed by a determined and strong political 
action. Few, alas too few, inspiring examples could 
be enumerated which would convince us that such 
courageous policy is a reality. How many small 
mistakes and tremendous blunderings, hesitations, 
and timid decisions have occurred in those past 
years of cold war. And what depressing effects they 
had on millions of freedom loving men wherever 
they were. We fully realize the importance of the 
obstacles the Western allies had to overcome, while 
not only resisting and containing the Soviet expan- 
sion but at the same time having to grapple with 
diffident friends and neutrals alike. Yet the his- 
torical mission which those countries, and America 
in the very first place, have to accomplish calls at 
times for a more forceful political action which 
would deter the enemy, encourage the friend, and 
attract the irresolute. 

The defense of freedom and the preservation of 
peace is the primary necessity of our times. And 
we are happy that this task rests mainly in the 
friendly and judicious hands of the United States. 
Yet it will remain only a beautiful and: tantalizing 
drama if one billion men and women have to stay 
under the Communist yoke on the Red half of our 
globe. 


..There is only one tyrannical totalitarian government loose 
in the world today, and that is the Soviet Union, which has 
violated its agreements and has subjugated once-free peoples. So 
far as the age of history through which we are now passing is 
concerned, that totalitarian government is the Soviet Union. No 
man knows what the future may hold in store, but should some 
other form of tyranny ever arise which would subjugate free 
neighboring countries, I take it, that, true to their historical 
policy, the people of the United States and the Government of 
the United States would not fail to hold out the hope of ulti- 
mate freedom for peoples who would find themselves behind 


another iron curtain... 
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PEACEFUL COEXISTANCE ... 


Can there be peaceful coexistence between the 
United States and its allies and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and its allies? 

Before we can discuss this question we must 
define peaceful coexistence. Peaceful coexistence 
here means that the U. S. and its allies and the 
U.S.S.R. and its allies can live on together without 
important conflict. This implies the absence of ag- 
gressive policy. 

There is general agreement that the policy of 
the U.S.S.R. from its inception thru Stalin’s leader- 
ship was aggressive. The announced aim of the 
ruling Communist Party and its doctrine was to 
conquer the world. And Lenin wrote this about the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence: 


“It is inconceivable that Communism and 
Democracy can exist side by side in this world. 
Inevitably, one must perish.” 


But since Stalin’s death, and even more since 
the “Spirit of Geneva” arose last summer, some 
have contended that there has been a change in 
Soviet policy — that the goal of Soviet policy is 
no longer world conquest and that their policy is 
no -longer aggressive. 

“Is there indication in recent Soviet action of 


~ such a change in policy? 


That there have been some changes in the 
Soviet stand on some issues is obvious. The major 
of these were: 

(1) The lifting of a Soviet veto on the admis- 
sion of thirteen nations into the UN in return for 
admission of five Communist nations. 

(2) Agreement to an Austrian peace treaty. 

(3) Agreement to a conference at Geneva in- 
volving the chiefs of state of the U.SS.R. 

But the Soviets lost nothing real in each in- 
stance and probably gained stature in the eyes of 
neutrals. The real effect in each was: 

(1) Soviet bloc voting strength in the UN is 
now somewhat increased. 

(2) Austria was evacuated by the occupying 
big four powers, which eliminated a valuable link 
area between NATO forces in Germany and Italy. 

(3) A propaganda platform at the center of 
world attention was gained by the Soviet leaders. 

The Soviets did not change their stand at all 
on the three big issues on the Geneva Conference 


A SNARE AND A DELUSION 


by WILLIAM LOVETT 


agenda. On ‘European Security and Germany’ they 
insisted that the end of NATO must be the price 
of German unification and that they would not 
accept a unification which would involve the de- 
Communization of East Germany. On ‘Disarma- 
ment’ they would ot accept the inspection ne- 
cessary to make disarmament. effective. On ‘De- 
veloping Contacts Between East and West,’ though 
subsequently sending and receiving well-guarded 
official delegations, there has been no change in 
the “Iron Curtain.” 


Nor has there been a change in the Soviet 
tactic of sending out and supporting spies, sabou- 
teurs, agitators of revolution, and guerillas, i.e., 
subversion. In recent months, news has filtered out 
from Czechoslovakia of a Soviet school in subver- 
sion located near Prague for native African Com- 
munists. Nor has there been any weakening in the 
Soviet military forces relative to the forces of the 
U.S. and its allies. The claimed reduction in Soviet 
military manpower followed a similar proportioned 
reduction in U.S. and British military manpower. 
The Soviets now claim parity in nuclear weapons 
with the US. 


Post-Stalin Soviet policy is exemplified by 
what happened in Burma this fall. Khruschev and 
Bulganin visited Burma on their tour into South 
East Asia. They said to the Burmese: 


“All men are brothers.” and that “...world ten- 
sions have been reduced by your efforts.” Yet on 
the day of their arrival, two WHO doctors were 
killed in a Communist guerilla attack and, on the 
day of their departure, six cases of sabotage were 
reported just north of Rangoon. 

The essence of the recent changes in Soviet 
policy is an apparent increased amiability. But — 
this surface amiability has not been accompanied 
by actions which would indicate the abandonment 
of the previous policy of aggression. We are left 
only with the conclusion that Khruschev meant 
what he said on the occasion of the final banquet 
celebrating the negotiation of a peace treaty be- 
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tween the East German Democratic Republic and 
the U.S.S.R. in Moscow, September 17, 1955: 


“df anyone believes that our smiles in- 
volve the abandonment of the teachings of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin, he deceives himself 
poorly. Those who wait for that must wait un- 
til a shrimp learns to whistle.” 

(note — shrimp cannot whistle.) 


Thus the policy of the U.S.S.R. is still aggres- 
sive, and therefore peaceful coexistence between 
the camps of the U.S.S.R. and U.S. would be im- 
possible. 

But there is a further argument for pence- 
ful coexistence which claims that the U.S.S.R. can 
no longer engage in effective aggression because 
of the horror of modern warfare, especially nu- 
clear weapons, and that the necessity for peace- 
ful coexistence has been imposed on the U.S.S.R. 
It may be true that men will find nuclear weapons 
too horrible to use. This argument, however. pre- 
supposes that all the horror of modern warfare, 
including nuclear weapons, must be used to carry 
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on effective aggression. This assumption is not 
correct. The U.S.S.R. has carried on extremely ef- 
fective aggression since August, 1945, when nu- 
clear weapons were introduced. About 700 million 
people have thus fallen under the sway of the 
Soviets — China, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Albania. Yet they have never had to 
use nuclear weapons in combat, although their 
chief opponent, the U.S., has been in possession of 
nuclear weapons thruout. The U.S.S.R. has not 
even had to put a single Russian soldier into com- 
bat. The Soviets have not had to exercise the full 
weight of their might to carry on aggression. In- 
stead, the Soviets have utilized the apparatus of 
the world-wide Communist party, sending out and 
supporting spies, saboteurs, agitators of revolution, 
and guerillas, i.e., subversion, to communize these 
areas. The military forces of the U.S.S.R. itself have 
been used only as a deterrent to keep the U‘S. 
and its allies from intervening too much in areas 
the Communists are subverting and from retaliat- 
ing directly on the heart of the Communist 
Strength in the U.S.S-R. 


Be 


We must then conclude that the policy of the 
U.S.8.R. is still one of aggression, that the U.S.S.R. 
still has the capacity to carry on aggression, and 
therefore that peaceful coexistence between the 
U.S.S.R. and its allies and the U. S. and its allies 
is a delusion. 


However, the Soviets do not openly admit they 
are carrying on aggression and that coexistence is 
therefore a delusion. Instead, they claim to be in 
favor of peaceful coexistence between Communism 
and Capitalism. Eut by coexistence they mean 
merely the continued existence of the two sys- 
tems for the time being, not necessarily the ab- 
sence of aggression. This special meaning for the 
phrase can be seen in the following quotation 
taken from the third volume of the Soviet History 
of Diplomacy, 1919—1939: 


“The end of the world war and the victory 
in Russia of the October Socialist Revolution 
meant the beginning of a new period in the 
history of diplomacy. The essential contents of 
this period are characterized by two factors: 
in the first place, the coexistence, the inter- 
relationship and the conflict of the two op- 
posed systems — capitalism and socialism; in 
the second place, the extreme exacerbation of 
all the capitalist contradictions which led bu- 
manity into the second world war.” 


There is danger that the U.S. and/or its allies 
may be fooled into believing that the policy of the 
U.S.S.R. is working only for the coexistence of the 
two camps, and into believing that the US.S.R. 
has abondoned its aggressive policy. Then the U.S. 
and/or its allies might relax their defenses and 
find later that the Soviets did not mean to cease 
being aggressive. In this way, by trying to foul 
the U.S. and/or its allies into relaxing their de- 
fenses, the world-wide Communist party uses the 
promise of peaceful coexistence as a snare. 


If coexistence is a delusion and a snare, what 
is the implication then for the U.S. and its allies? 
The policy of this, the free world, must work for 
a change in the leadership of the U.S.S.R. and its 
allies — a change which must substitute men who 
are willing to coexist peacefully with the rest of 
the world without being aggressive. Mere passive 
opposition to present Soviet policy may not be 
enough to bring about this change and preserve 
the freedom of the U.S. and its allies. The free 
world must work as hard as possible to bring 
about this change. This means that the free world 
must also send and support spies, saboteurs, agi- 
tators of revolution, and guerillas into the areas 
now controlled by the Soviets. The free world 
should fight subversion with countersubversion. 
And since we have faith in our free system's 
strength and in the frailty of despotism, the in- 
evitable result of this conflict can only be the vic- 
tory of the free world, assuming that both sides 
make the maximum effort consistent with the 
avoidance of nuclear holocaust. 


LITHUANIA’S 
GEOGRAPHIC 
POSITION 

IN 

EUROPE 


by DR. VLADAS VILIAMAS 


Ir someone wishes to indicate Lithuania’s position 
on the European continent, he must point not to 
the margin of Europe but to its exact center. To 
recognize the geophysical center of Europe is to 
find immediately the country of Lithuania. 


In drawing a circle which would include the 
entire map of Europe with all its peninsulas, is- 
lands, and capes, one would have to place a 
compasspoint at the source of the Nemunas (Nie- 
men) River. Or, if this is too awkward, one has 
only to find the 25th meridian (which is con- 
sidered to be Europe’s central meridian) and to 
see that it cuts lengthwise through Lithuania. 
Geographically Lithuania is in the middle of Eu- 
rope, and it must be regarded as a Central Eu- 
ropean country. Only under other aspects can 
Lithuania be included in Eastern Europe or more 
precisely in the Scandinavian-Baltoscandian re- 
gion. 


TERRITORY 


The territory of the state of Lithuania did 
not comprise all the Lithuanian lands. Lithuania 
is not to be understood as only the territory of 
the state but as the territory of ethnographic 
Lithuania, where the Lithuanian language is sti!! 
spoken and where even Lithuanian names of lo- 
calities and other national characteristics still pre- 
vail, where there is a clear ethnological and ethno- 
graphical Lithuanian type. 


Lithuania is the land where Lithuanians have 
been living for ages, and where they have toiled 
to change the natural landscape into one specifi- 
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A Map of Lithuania. The Boundaries 
were established by the Lithuania-So- 
viet Treaty of July 12, 1920. 


cally Lithuanian in its culture and civilization. The 
minimum area of ethnographical Lithuania is con- 
sidered to be not less than 100,000 sq. km. 

The state of Lithuania covered an area of 
55,688 sq. km (21,484 sq. miles. 1 square mile 
equals 2.59 sq. km; or 1 sq. km equals 0.386 square 
miles) after World War I. 2,848 sq. km of this 
territory comprised the Klaipeda (Memel) region, 
which is a part of Lithuania Minor. A large sec- 
tion of ethnographical Lithaunia in the East with 
its largest city and ancient Lithuania's capital Vil- 
nius (Vilma) was occupied by the Poles; this was 
approximately 32,000 sq. km. 

In 1939 a small segment of this territory which 
included Vilnius was returned by Soviet Russia to 
Lithuania, and later a little more; therefore, the 
Lithuanian Soviet Republic territory covers an area 
of about 65,197 sq. km. 


SURFACE 


Lithuania’s present geographical surface is 
accounted for by glaciers which moved south from 
the Scandinavian mountains during the Ice Age 
covering Lithuania with moraines. The moraines 
vary in depth. Some are just a few metres deep, 
while the depths of others range from 200 to 30 
metres (700 to 1,000 feet). After the glacial period 
Lithuania’s surface was given its final formation 
by flowing waters —- streams and rivers which 
performed the gigantic task of drainage and which 
make up the present Lithuanian hydrographical 
network. Lithuania’s largest river is the Nemunas 
which flows through Kurishes Haff into the Bal- 
tic Sea. Other large Lithuanian rivers are its tri- 
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butaries: Merkys, Neris, Nevézis, Dubysa, and Se- 
Supé. The river Nemunas is 937 km in length; its 
basin covers an area of 98,000 sq. km. 

Lithuania's high points, hills are made from 
moraines whose maximum height reaches 320 
metres above sea level. The high points are 
found in Upper Lithuania (AukStaitija), Sidu- 
va, Dztkija, and Central Samogitia (Zemaitija). 
The most sharply defined surface was caused by 
the last Glacial Period which did not cover all of 
Lithuania's territory. The ASmenos moraine ridge, 
the plateaus of Lyda and Naugardukas were not 
touched by the last Glacial Period. A clear differ- 
ence can be seen between the nature of these 
highlands and the highlands mentioned above. In 
the last mentioned plateaus there are practically 
no lakes. They have been drained or have been 
formed into peat bogs. 

The morainic hills are scattered in the East, 
South, and West of Lithuania and between the 
hills are broad depressions, formerly occupied by 
the lobe of a glacier or cut by the waters of the 
melting ice. The most remarkable regions are 
covered by terminal moraines and lakes. 

From all of Lithuania’s surface, the cultivated 
land presents 52%, natural meadows and pasture 
land 21%, forest 19%, and 7% lakes and other 
waters. 


CLIMATE AND FLORA 


Lithuania belongs to the Central European 
climate belt and the transitory zone between Eu- 
rope’s oceanic and continental climate. The ocean- 
ic and continental climates strike a balance in that 
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country. The Gulf Stream influences Lithuania’s 
climate to the extent that the average yearly rise 
in temperature fluctuates between 6°—7° C. The 
warmest month is July, when the temperature in 
Vilnius is 19° C, and on the sea coast 16° C. The 
coldest month is January when it is 6.4° C below 
zero (in Kaunas); while February is the coldest 
month on the sea coast. The yearly average tem- 
perature can be found in the months of April and 
October. 


The average rainfall in Lithuania is 580 mm 
per year. August is the month with the highest 
rainfall, an average of 93 mm. The rivers and lakes 
are usually covered with ice for 100 to 120 days 
and thaw out in March or April. 

From the botanical point of view Lithuania 
belongs to the “variety” forest zone. In ancient 
times the forest consisted mainly of leaf-bearing 
tree lands which were cleared and turned into 
arable land. At the present the evergreens are pre- 
dominant, that is the pine and fir trees. Pine trees 
are found mostly in sandy soil which is not suit- 
able for farming, and the fir trees in moist soil 
which is also unsuitable for cultivation. Oak, lime, 
pine, and fir are typical trees of Lithuanian forests. 

The following cultivated plants grow best: oats, 
rye, sugar beets, and flax. Of these flax grows par- 
ticularly well, which makes Lithuania one of the 
leading countries in Europe for growing and ex- 
porting flax. 


INHABITANTS 


There were about 2,550,000 inhabitants in Lith- 
uania in 1938. Under an imposed agreement with 
the USSR on October 10, 1939, Vilnius and the 
territory surrounding it were returned to Lithua- 
nia, an area of 6,880 sq. km and approximately 
650,000 inhabitants. For the entire nation there 
were 48.9 inhabitants per sq. km. 

According to the statistics for 1938, not includ- 
ing the region of Vilnius, the racial structure of 
Lithuania was as follows: Lithuanians 81%, Jews 
7%, Germans 4%, Poles 3%, Russians 2.3%, and 
others 2.7%. According to religion: Roman Cath- 
olics 80.3%, Protestants 9.5%, Jews 7.2%. 

With the return of the Vilnius territory, the 
extermination of the Jews by the Nazis, refugees 
going to the West, the mass deportation of Lith- 
uanians to Siberia and other parts of Soviet Rus- 
sia, and the new Russian colonization, the picture 
of the inhabitants of Lithuania has changed a 
great deal, and there is lack of sufficient infor- 
mation concerning these adjustments. 


In 1940, 77.2% of the population lived on the 
land and 22.8% in the cities. According to occu- 


pation, the inhabitants of Lithuania were divided 
as follows: agriculture 77%, industry 6.6%, com- 
merce 2.5%, transportation 1%. 

Until the nineteenth century most of the people 
lived in various types of villages. When serfdom 
was abolished in 1861, the villages began to break 
up into individual farms. Entire villages were prac- 
tically eliminated by the land reform of indepen- 
dent Lithuania. At the same time there followed 
the breaking up of the landed estates which for- 
merly were owned, for the most part, by a foreign 
aristocracy which used old-fashioned methods in 
farming. The peasants became landlords and they 
accomplished excellent results. 


THE LARGER CITIES 


Vilnius (Vilna) with 208,000 inhabitants. From 
ancient times the most important Lithuanian city 
and capital. Abundantly supplied with beautiful 
churches, some of great architectural beauty, and 
other ancient buildings. From the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries it was the most important 
city in Eastern Europe and was equal in impor- 
tance to Moscow, Cracow, Novgorod, Kiev. During 
the Russian and Polish occupational periods it was 
only a provincial city. 

Kaunas — 158,000 inhabitants. Also an ancient 
city at the junction of the rivers Nemunas and 
Neris. Until Vilnius was returned to Lithuania, 
Kaunas was the most important city of Lithuania. 
While in independent Lithuania it expanded to 
several times its size. 


Klaipéda (Memel) — 50,000 inhabitants. Lithu- 
ania’s only port. Klaipéda, under the Lithuanian 
government, developed and expanded to a great 
degree. The port of Klaipéda’s tonnage turnover, 
in comparison with figures back to World War I, 
has expanded three times, and increased in value. 
For during the German period, Klaipéda was 
mostly a timber exporting center, while during 
Lithuanian period its import and export were of 
a far greater variety of merchandise, raw products, 
and food. Through the port of Klaipéda about 
90% of Lithuanian exports and imports were 
handled. 

Other larger cities in Lithuania were: Siauliai 
— 32,000 inhabitants, Panevézys — 27,000, Mariam- 
polé — 16,000, Ukmergé — 13,000, Alytus — 10,000, 
Tauragée — 11,000. 

Well-known summer resorts are Palanga, a 
beautiful seaside resort, Nida and Juodkranté, two 
lovely watering-places between the Lagoon and 
the Baltic Sea, and BirStonas, a famous health- 
resort having mineral water springs with healing 
properties. 

Lithuania at present is a vast prison where 
men, in order to survive, must work for a slave 
state that recognizes no right to life, liberty, or 
the pursuit of happiness. Lithuanians are waiting 
for the day when Lithuania will again emerge 
from the tomb and rise up for the fulfillment of 
its mission. 
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The new 
Lithuanian 
Graphic 
Arts 


by PAULIUS JURKUS 


Tue new Lithuanian graphic arts are connected 
with the Art School of Kaunas (est. 1923) where the 
class in graphic arts was under the leadership of 
a now famous painter, Adomas Galdikas. 

Neither the school itself nor its graduates had 
any connection with the Old graphic arts which 
spread from the University of Vilnius at the end 
of 18th and the beginning of the 19th century. At 
that time there were gifted engravers, wood-car- 
vers, and book illustrators. (In the 17th century 
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there was the famous copper engraver Tomas Ma- 
kovskis; in the beginning of the 19th century 
Juozas Saundersas worked as instructor of engrav- 
ing in the University of Vilnius — although of 
English descent he worked for a long time in the 
Ermitage Museum, Fetersburg, then moved to Vil- 
nius where his pupils included the noted artists 
Mykolas Podolinskis, Bogumilas, and Kislingas; in 
the middle of the 19th century an outstanding wood 
carver, Vincas Smokauskis, traced Lithuania’s past 
and illustrated the writings of Ignas KraSevskis 
and A. Mickevicius.) They all worked in the estab- 
lished mood of that time and quite often fell into 
formalism. 

This historical heritage was already foreign to 
the young School of Kaunas, where the faculty 
members were more or less modernists. The graph- 
ic arts grew from the temperate Western modern- 
ism. The leader of the studio, Professor A. Gaidi- 
kas, who himself studied graphic art but turned to 
painting, gave his students a great deal of free- 
dom, thus avoiding the pressure of the instructcer’s 
influence in their works. After graduating, student; 
tried independently to develop an original style, 
although they often fell under the influence of th> 
styles of other nations or stiffened into formalism. 


At this time the Art School of Kaunas wiih 
Professor A. Galdikas as the leading man showed a 
great interest in Lithuanian National arts. This 
interest had already become a tradition, and now 
it turned into a particular movement which affec- 
ted the graphic arts and the plastic arts in general. 
The samples of folk art taken to other countries 
(exhibits took places in Stockholm, Paris, Monza, 
Italy) received good appraisals. In the national art 
were found accumulated, and as yet undissipated, 
tremendous resources of creative power and origi- 
nality, 

Thus there arose a movement among Lithua- 
anian artists. In 1932 the “Ars” group was estab- 
lished, in 1933, “Ferma”. The artists who gathered 
in these groups decided to revive the national arts 
by exploiting the profits of Western European 
Modern art, 

Lithuanian National art has interesting wood- 
cuts dating back as far as the 17th century. All 
these works are of purely religious subject-matter, 
carved in wood with primitive means. They reflect - 
some baroque influence — the models are taken 
from the reproductions of Western European Mas- 
ters( for example, “The Coronation of the Virgin 
Mary” by Rubens, Durer’s “Crucifixion,” and a few 
works of Paolo Veronese and of van der Weiden). 
Nevertheless the interpretation of the subject re- 
mained original. The figures are carved in a strong 
outline, the shadowing is done by clustering the 
lines; as in the Middle Ages the minor figures are 
half the size of the major ones; nature is reduced 
into an ornamental symbol without perspective. 
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The design lingers between primitivism and subt 
ism, though the sincere and creatively deep Lith- 
uanian soul breaks through and spontaneously 
grasps the spirit of the time in clarity of form and 
lyric interpretation. 

All this animated the new graphic arts. In the 
beginning some of the artists yielded to the copy- 
ing of folk style completely eluding the artist’s 
individuality. In this undertaking — to recreate 
the national art — a famous Russian graphic ar- 
list, Bilibin, experimented. The principle, however, 
is essentially wrong, because no historic art can be 
created or repeated, and this approach was soon 
rejected. From the old national engravings only 
the principles of form interpretation were taken. 
The rest was transfused through the prism of 
modernism, while sincerity and frankness pierced 
through the whole work. 

Here we can not forget the fact that, in Paris, 
too, at this time, a great interest was directed to- 
ward primitive nations and national arts in gen- 
eral. Therefore the interest in Lithuanian folk art 
found some reflection abroad. A great number of 
Lithuanian artists went to study in Paris. Their 


St. George and the Dragon, Lithua- 
nian Folk Art, woodcut. 


5 ) The Crucifixion, Lithuanian Folk Art, 
a, woodcut from 18th Cent. 
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Vaclovas Ratas 


return to primitivism through folk-graphic art 
corresponded to the popular views of that time. 

So from 1932-33 our graphic arts turned a new 
way, beccming both creative and self-dependent 
They grew tremendously, monumentally decorating 
the books and producing separate subjective com- 
positions. No other branch of art spread out so 
vividly nor gave such wonderful results as did the 
graphic arts. Their particular characteristic is 
power of expression, deep and clear grasp of the 
idea, primacy before form, and a tendency toward 
synthesis and symbolism. 

For the first time in Western Europe the youn: 
artists exhibited in Czechoslovakia, at the Kosic 
Museum, where they received very favourable eva- 
luations. Later they exhibited in other European 
cities, then in New York. 

In 1944, when Lithuania was occupied Lb 
Bolsheviks, about fifty percent of the Lithuan - 
artists fled to the West and there, after the Allies’ 
victory in 1945, in spite of the severe post-war con- 
ditions in the D.P. camps, they revived their art. 
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The Silver Night, woodcut 


Various studios were established; in Freiburg, i. Br., 
the Applied Arts Institute was founded after the 
example of the Applied Arts Institute of Kaunas 
(Ecole des Arts et Metiers). Eighty percent of the 
faculty and student-body were Lithuanians. Im- 
mediately various exhibitions were arranged. From 
1946 to 1949 exhibits took place in Freiburg, i. Br. 
(several of them), Tuebingen, Wiesbaden, Baden- 
Baden, Wuerzburg, Frankfurt a.M., Goettingen, 
Oldenburg, and many other cities in Germany and 
abroad — Amsterdam, the Hague, Paris, Rome. A 
number of these exhibitions were of the graphic 
art only. The critics received the Lithuanian 
graphic arts favourably, emphasizing that they 
were preserved from extreme formalism and 
breathed forth a freshness and liveliness. 


At this time artistically outstanding books were 
published: 40 Wood-Cuts, Lithuanian Art in Exile, 
monographs of different artists (V. K. Jonynas, T. 
Valius, V. Petravicius); in addition, the Institute 
of Art was founded with the purpose of cultivating 
Lithuania’s art. Within approximately 20 years, 
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PAULIUS JURKUS, a graduate of University 
of Vilnius, now is an editor of Lithuanian 
newspaper “Darbininkas”. He writes short sto- 
ries, poetry and articles on art and literature. 


the graphic artists with a folk-art’s background 
in their works have undergone an evolution: some 
more or less remained faithful to the old program, 
others utilized modern ideas more and more and 
less often hinted of folk art in their works. In 
this period several names stand out as having re- 
ceived most of the recognition in Lithuania, as 
well as abroad, through getting various medals 
and honorable mentions. 


Viktoras Petraviéius (b. 1906) is the artist who 
is best aware of and who has best preserved the 
feeling of folk art. He has looked into the pri- 
mitive phase of the folk wood-cuts and has re- 
created it with a vigorously impulsive understand- 
ing. His figures lose their proportions and become 
stiff and heavy, yet nevertheless remain full of 
lyric mood and sincerity. In some they blend into 
fine wickerwork. His subject-matter he has found 
in folk engraving. He has created several books of 
woodcuts in the fairy-tale motif (Swan, The Wife 
of the King, Bride from Thresh-house) and his 
large-size linoleum prints appear in his book, V. 
Petravicius. In his folklore motifs is found a sad, 
contemplating gaze, which has in exile shifted his 
entire subject-matter to man. In man he looks for 
depth of mind, the tragic. Now he is living in 
Chicago. 

Paulius Augius (b. 1909) considered the de- 
corative phase of folk arts and on this principle 
developed his own particular style. His people be- 
come decorative spots where all the lines are syn- 
thesized, trees and houses turn into decorative 
elements and their unique interpretation through- 
out a number of pictures makes them sublime 
mystic symbols. Psychological problems and ques- 
tions of Being do not interest him; he concen- 
trates merely on the decorative trait, arranging the 
compositional rhythm around it. He rather calcu- 
lates than feels intuitively the esthetic truth. Au- 
gius also takes his subject-matter from the mode 
of living of the folk. Here he hearkens back to 
rare antiquities, creates an impressive “Zemaitija” 
cycle and monumental book, “Spruce, the Queen 
of the Serpents” — a fairy-tale (101 pictures of 
which the greater part are wood-cuts). He is now 
living in Chicago. 

Vytautas Kazimieras Jonynas (b. 1907) at first 
adhered closely to the folk art and tried to sustain 
the mood of folk engravings. But to carry out this 
particular attitude an emotional approach is ne- 
cessary, whereas V. K. Jonynas is a more reflective 
type. So he soon set himself free from his folk ten- 
dencies. From that period, though, he continued 
his liking for drawing, improved this technique 
and refined his line. With enormous patience and 
labor he attained virtuosity in technique and has 


created his original style in wood-cuts — a mo- 
derate, somewhat idealized realism unifying every- 
thing with a free composition. Some times he uses 
his technique with finesse, employing fine lines 
and playing with shadows to achieve an effect like 
that of painting. 

Jonynas established himself mostly as book- 
illustrator and because his illustrations place him 
on equal with the author, he has overwhelmed the 
book itself. Examples are his impressive illustra- 
tions of K. Donelaitis’ “Metai”, Goethe’s “Die Lei- 
den des Jungen Werthers”, and Prosper Merimee’s 
“Lokys” (a novel in French on 19th century’s 
Lithuania). 

After these works Jonynas outgrew his own 
requirements and, eliminating the exact forms, he 
created with just a few lines. In this approach 
he has done the illustrations for Hamlet. Here the 
line reaches out into the character’s personality 
and mood. The composition itself is more free. 
And at this point he is still searching for a more 
simplified and condensed drawing. 

Jonynas has also created free compositions and 
postal stamps (for the French Zone in Germany), 
but he is best known as a book-illustrator. He has 
held exhibits in Germany, France, and the United 
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Vytautas K. Jonynas — Holy Night, wooccut. 
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States — in The Library of Congress and the Me- 
tropolitan Museum of Art. Now he lives and teaches 
in New York. 


Vaclovas Ratas (b. 1910) has developed his in- 
dividuality from another phase of folk graphic 
arts — the simplicity of the compositional elements 

which he has reduced into broad contour-lines 
and plane forms. To gain the rhythm of the planes 
he freely works with human figures disregarding 
their drawing. Reducing the compositional ele- 
ments, he purifies the compositional area. Then 
he fills in the blank spaces with rich ornamenta- 
tion, thus transforming his works into glimmering 
weaving designs. 

His subject-matter is found again in folklore 
and he has illustrated “Jurate ir Kastytis”, a bal- 
lad ,and created illustrations for “Juodvarniai”, a 
fairy-tale (English publication). He now lives in 
Australia. 


Telesforas Valius (b. 1914) employed only the 
synthesis principle from folk art, adopting its sub- 
tlety and the priority of idea in form. Looking for 
a subject he directed his interest to man and em- 
phasized his extreme situations. Thus, his wood- 
cuts are full of the tragic: “Fisherman’s Death”, 
“Famine”, “Fire”, “Shout”. Combining the forms, 
he evolves the main idea, but neglects the acuracy 
of the drawing. He searches for impressiveness, in- 
troduces nature into his surroundings, and em- 
ploys it in the main theme by transforming it in- 
to a symbolic element. The tree branches, for in- 
ctance, are bent te fit into the compositional pat- 
tern, to strengthen the theme, and to become 
rymbols themselves. Symbolic meaning is given to 
2 variety of objects like a spade, or a clock. Valius 
has illustrated books, but his illustrations are of a 


Vytautas K. Jonynas 


more decorative character. All his better works are 
free compositions, formerly wood-cuts, now lino- 
leums in large sizes. He is living in Toronto, Canada. 

The new Lithuanian graphic arts do not end 
with this generation. A new generation is revealing 
itself already. Some of the artists studied in Frei- 
turg, i. Br., in the Institute of Applied Arts, and 
later in Paris (R. Viesulas, A. Kurauskas); the 
others in the United States (Ada Korsakaite, Ni- 
jole Vedegyte). Right now a younger group of 
Lithuanians is studying art. Since they all de- 
velop under different conditions with different 
factors at work, they form a completely new 
graphic artists’ generation. 

The best known is Romas Viesulas (b. 1918), 
who has established himself remarkably in the 
United States, and has been in a great many ex- 
hibitions. In New York he has organized two 
shows himself; his works are found in The Library 
of Congress, The New York Public Library, and in 
private collections. Through the Freiburg school he 
has inherited the traditions of the older generation, 
but, on the other hand, he was formed by the 
Paris school. Viesulas goes the way of expressionism 
and lcoks for expression and idea first. He makes 
lithographs (while the others worked merely in 
wood and linoleum), prefers many black planes 
contrasting them with white planes, brings in 
rhythmic lines, and plays with subtle texture. His 
subjects are taken from daily life, the Bible, and 
Lithuanian folklore. At this point, however, he does 
not work with tales, which demand a whole series 
of pictures, but chooses songs and seeks an inner 
mcod in them. 

How this generation will further manifest it- 
self, how the new Lithuanian graphic arts will 
spread — only the future will show. 


Illustration from “Hamiet” 
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COMMUNISM IN PRACTICE 


FROM THE REPORT ON CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 
KREVE-MICKEVICIUS AND MOLOTOV * 


Following the Moscow ultimatum to Lithuania 
of midnight June 14—15, 1940, the abyss of anar- 
chy yawned before Lithuania. The attitude of the 
Moscow functionaries in regard to the Lithuanian 
nation clearly indicated that they strove to de- 
molish the internal order, destroy the unifying 
foundation, and to bring the nation to chaos. 


To resist was almost unthinkable, since actu- 
ally, besides the Council of Ministers, four other 
governments appeared on the scene: 


(a) The Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Lithuania. 
It terrorized the government official, forcing 
them to obey the regulations not of the legal 
government but the demands of the Central 
Committee; it set in motion through the 
press, radio, and mass meetings a blindly de- 
structive propaganda machine; it gave aid to 
the strikers and organized the scum of the 
populace which they used in all types of de- 
monstrations to intimidate the peaceful in- 
habitants. 


(b) The administration of the Bolshevik Army 
of Occupation. 
It not only set up its own regulations, for the 
most part unenforceable, but it also threaten- 
ed to take steps against those who would 
sabotage the “rightful” demands of the Army 
It took charge of the Communist demonstra- 
tions, threatening to provide them with an 
armed escort should the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment dare to forbid the populace the right to 
express their sympathy for Moscow which 
freed this “populace” from the “bloody” 
Fascist regime of Smetona. It immediately 
demanded the liquidation of Sauliai (The 
Lithuanian Home Guard), and added that 
should the Lithuanian Government contrive 
to delay the matter, the administration itself 
would attend to it by force; furthermore, the 
Government would be held accountable for 
any incidents which would hinder the peace- 
ful liquidation of Sauliai. 


(c) The Moscow Legation in Lithuania. 
It was not as brutal as the Military Govern- 
ment, but its manner was most exasperating. 
It was always demanding the removal of this 
or that official, indicating which resolutions 


* The Report of the Select Committee on Communist aggres- 
sion, House of Representatives, Eighty-Third Congress. 


the Council of Ministers should adopt, de- 
signating the proper relations with foreign 
representatives who should be recalled and 
representatives, and specifying those of our 
just who should replace them. In the be- 
ginning all such demands were presented 
through Paleckis (the puppet president), who 
presented them to me supposedly in his own 
name, but when the Russian Legation dis- 
covered that the demands which they pre- 
sented through Paleckis were being ignored, 
they began to apply directly to me sup- 
posedly with suggestions only. Threats were 
not employed. And when, on several occa- 
sions, I had had rather sharp conversations 
with Dekanozov, the Soviet Minister, Pozd- 
niakov, always arrived to apologize. It was 
explained that Dekanozov is a Caucasian, a 
hot-blooded person who does not always 
know how to control himself. But at the 
same time it was also advised that in order 
to maintain good relations with the Mos- 
cow Government it was absolutely necessary 
to take Dekanozov’s opinion into account 
since that opinion was not his own, but 
that of the Moscow Government which 
would like to trust fully the Lithuanian 
Government, and it should not be thought 
that the attitude of the present administra- 
tion is insincere or that it has secret aspi- 
rations, perhaps even unfriendly ones. 


(d) “Our” Ministry of the Interior. 


While in power, the Nationalist regime (in 
order to combat the destructive elements 
and to a certain extent) in its struggle with 
the opposition, had issued a whole series of 
decrees granting extensive powers to the 
Minister of the Interior. The Ministry of the 
Interior became (sort of) an independent 
state within the State. The Minister (it 
seemed) could completely disregard the 
Council of Ministers. He was more under the 
personal discretion and surveilance of the 
President than under the Council. He had 
the power not only to arrest all those who 
appeared dangerous to him, but also to exile 
them from Lithuania with the President’s 
approval. He conducted, or he at least had 
the power to conduct, an independent policy; 
he managed the affairs of the country as 
he saw fit, and according to his discretion 
he could disband every organization, party, 
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In Commemoration of the Tenth 


Anniversary of Baltic University 


AL GIMANTAS 


In 1945, when Nazi Germany 
capitulated, the lives of the home- 
less found new outlets, and there 
appeared new possibilities for 


their cultural activities. Immedi- 
ately Lithuanian schools, which 
were so much needed for the 
growing generation, were success- 
fully organized. There arose the 
problem of university studies also, 
especially since quite a number of 
Lithuanian professors and_ stu- 
dents found themselves outside 
their homeland, with the war 
having interrupted the students’ 
studies which had been started in 
Lithuania and with only a portion 
cf these students being able to 
hope for admittance to German 
universities which, at that time, 
had been only partly reestablished. 
Finally, there were also certain 
stimuli of national self-respect, be- 
cause the ability to organize a 
university had to testify vividly 
to the world the high cultural 
level of our exiles. Other Balts 
made efforts similar to those of 
the Lithuanians. Approval for or- 
ganizing a university was ob- 
tained from the British occupa- 
tional government. According to 
its direction, the steps of the 


Lithuanians, Latvians, and Esto- 
nians were synchronized in the 
creation of one Baltic University, 
common to all three nations, in 
Hamburg. The British Foreign 
Ministry, after the inquiries by the 
offices of the local governments, 
also looked favorably on the mat- 
ter and answered that it did not 
see any reason why Baltic Uni- 
versity should not be formed. A 
special conference of government 
officials and teaching staff was 
called, in which the _ university 
Statute was discussed and enacted, 
according to which a need for 
three rectors was forseen, to re- 
present in the university adminis- 
tration the affairs of these three 
nationalities; also, there had to 
be three administrative persons in 
each college, one being the dean 
and the other two the assistant 
deans. The statute made provision 
for the university president, who 
was to be entrusted with the re- 
presentation of the university. 
Eight colleges were forseen, name- 
ly: philosophy, economics and law, 
mathematics and natural sciences, 
land nidustry, medicine, architec- 
ture and engineering, chemistry, 
mechanics. And thus, on March 14, 


1946, Baltic University began its 
first semester of serious work. 
This was a cultural victory for 
the exiles and worthy of pride, the 
fruit of greaat creative potency 
and energy. 


Academic life started on an in- 
dustrious, but also enthusiastic, 
note. In the historical museum of 
Hamburg, which had been some- 
what repaired and the main hall 
decorated by the emblems of the 
three nations and the plaques of 
the eight colleges, for the first 
and, perhaps, the only time sound- 
ed out lectures by Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, and Estonian professors, pre- 
sented to students not only in 
German, at that time practically 
the most convenient language for 
communication among the Balts, 
but also in their native languages; 
in them certain parallel subjects 
were taught to the students of 
any one nationality, as well as the 
subjects of native language and 
literature. There was also much 
vitality in the university camp, 
which was established in the so- 
called Zoocamp, where in the lot, 
once a graveyard, primitive bar- 
racks had been erected during 
wartime for workers. And thus it 
happened that the Balts had to 
continue the university traditions 
by transferring, as picturesquely 
expressed by Professor Mykolas 
Birziska, from the baroque of Vil- 
nius to the barracks of Hamburg. 
At the camp gate by the British 
flag there streamed in the wind 
the flag of Baltic University, 
whose three parallel gold lines 
against a white background sym- 
bolized the close cooperation of 
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even commercial and industrial institutions. 
The radio stations were in his hands which 
he controlled by agreement with the Mi- 
nistry of Defense. The Minister of the In- 
terior, Mr. Gedvila, who it appeared was a 
Communist of long standing, now began to 
use his powers extensively, always with the 
approval of the (puppet) president, J. Pa- 
leckis. He reorganized the Ministry of the 
Interior from its very foundations: all of- 
ficials, from ordinary policemen to county 
supervisors, and directors of the Ministry 
departments were discharged, and Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers put in 
their places. In the Ministry itself, although 
the higher posts were occupied by Lithua- 


nian citizens, for the most part of Jewish 
origin, each was assigned either an adviser 
or an assistant sent from Moscow in whose 
hands the power lay. These men enforced 
the Moscow decrees and acted only upon 
instructions received from their govern- 
ment... 

We are the first victims of the Bolsheviks in 
Europe; we knew neither their tactics, methods, 
nor final aims. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
we thought that most of what took place -occured 
without the knowledge and approval of Moscow. If 
eminent diplomats of Western Europe and America 
allowed themselves to be deceived they failed to 
orientate themselves, then, God, Himself, there- 
fore allowed us to be deceived as well. 


three nations, forced here by de- 
stiny from the native shores of 
the rippling Baltic Sea. 


Baltic University announced its 
establishment to other universities 
in the world. The scientific pro- 
ceedings series published by Bal- 
tic University and called Contri- 
butions of the Baltic University 
were sent to at least two hundred 
universities and scientific institu- 
tions. In a short time greetings 
and good wishes began to be re- 
ceived from universities through- 
out the whole world. They have 
been received not only from Eu- 
rope, but also from the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, South Af- 
rica, India, and even from faraway 
Australia. For example, here is an 
excerpt from a letter from Har- 
vard University: “I am _ writing 
to extend the felicitations of Har- 
vard University to the newly 
opened Baltic University in Ham- 
burg. The young people of three 
Baltic States are fortunate in be- 
ing able to continue their studies 
undes its aegis.” The University of 
Nebraska: “We extend to you our 
congratulations and most sincere 
good wishes on the opening of 
Baltic University. It is to be 
hoped that many difficulties which 
you have encountered will be 
finally overcome, and that your 
institution may have a brilliant 
and successful future. We thank 
you for sending us the first issues 
of your Contributions... For our 
part, the University of Nebraska 
can offer in exchange our new 
series of University Studies...’ The 
University of London, England, 
wrote: “It is indeed encouraging 
to hear of the work being done by 
your University, and I should like 
on behalf of the Principal and my 
colleagues to send you our greet- 
ings and good wishes for your 
further work.” The University of 
Quebec, Canada, congratulated 
with acknowledgement of the mag- 
nificent work (magnifique travail) 
which was accomplished in spite 
of gll difficulties. The University 
ef Goteborg, Sweden, wished suc- 
cess to the new “sister institution.” 
The University of Heidelberg, the 
oldgst one in Germany, greeted 
“the youngest university on Ger- 
man soil.” Duesseldorf’s Academy 
of Medicine wished properly that 


AL. GIMANTAS has studied literature 
and languages at Baltic University and Wayne 
University. He is known for his numerous ar- 
ticles in Lithuanian periodicals; member of 
the Association of Lithuanian Journalists. 


in the established Baltic Univer- 
sity the youth torn off from their 
countries would find at least a 
spiritual homeland. All these beau- 
tiful greetings raised spirits and 
strenghened determination. Con- 
sequently, Baltic University felt as 
though it had been accepted into 
the world family of universities. 


In January, 1947, Baltic Univer- 
sity was transferred from Ham- 
burg to the neighboring Pinneberg 
(one half hour by suburban train), 
where the whole modern military 
quarters were given over to the 
university. The location was well 
chosen. Communication with Ham- 
burg was convenient, and the 
quarters themselves were large, 
with their own sports stadium, 
squares, auditorium, offices, kitch- 
en, assembly hall, and wide paved 
roads. Having passed the organi- 
zational period, the curricula be- 
came stabilized and lectures pro- 
ceeded in an orderly fashion. Ac- 
cording to the means at hand, the 
necessary laboratories and con- 
sulting rooms were organized. A 
library equipped with a reading 
room was arranged. Also an agree- 
ment was reached with the Ger- 
man University of Hamburg, 
which kindly allowed BU students 
to use its equipment, which, of 
course, was more convenient and 
more abundantly installed. How- 
ever, even in Pinneberg the De- 
partment of Dentistry organized 
its own polyclinic and dental la- 
boratory. The College of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Sciences es- 
tablished its own, although small, 
zoology, geology, and physics la- 
boratories. Botanists could avail 
themselves of a 15,000 specimen 
herbarium. The chemistry labo- 
ratory was excellent. Geodesic in- 


struments were also owned, with 


which technology’ students per- 


. formed experiments on the wide 


quarters of the university grounds. 
Ir order to acquaint students with 
the newest scientific advances, 
study trips were organized. The 


College of Land Industry arranged 
such trips to the Institute of Ap- 
plied Botany in Arensburg, to the 
peat — bog research station in 
Bremen, etc. Forestry students 
could get practical training in one 
of the largest forest raising firms 
in the neighborhood of Pinneberg. 


The abundant overseas immigra- 
tion which had begun quickly 
diminished the number stu- 
dents and professors. Hence, the 
work of the university was of- 
ficially closed on September, 1949. 
However, it must be noted that 
measures were taken to transfer 
BU to the United States or Cana- 
da, For example, in 1947, the pro- 
ject of transferring the university 
to Quoddy village, Maine, was 
written up in the American press. 
Of course, the university having 
no funds, the project was soon 
dropped. Later the subject was 
taken up by a proclamation in 
the name of the Committee for 
Baltic University in Exile, signed 
by many U.S. and Canadian uni- 
versity presidents, deans, profes- 
sors, and other important Ameri- 
can civic leaders. In the proclama- 
tion the following was expressed: 
“It would be a terrible tragedy if 
this unique institution were to go 
out of existence... It is imperative 
that the cultures of Baltic people, 
which are today being destroyed 
by a genocidal foreign regime, 
should be kept alive, and that 
there should be at least a small 
body of Baltic intellectuals pre- 
pared and able to assist in their 
countries’ recovery.” This  pro- 
clamation was mentioned by “The 
New York Times” (June 20, 1948) 
and other widely known newspa- 
pers. However, the lack of funds 
defeated this project, too. For the 
same reason the projects’. to 
transfer the university to Canada 
were also dropped, although high 
Canadian officials were interested 
in these projects. For instance, on 
April 22, 1948, H. L. Keenleyside, 
Deputy Minister of Mines and Re- 
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Wie Kudirka was one of 
Lithuania's most versatile writ- 
ers. By profession he was a doc- 
tor of medicine, but V. Kudir- 
ka never really put his heart in- 
to his work. He always preferred 
writing to medical practice. Un- 
fortunately he died at a rather 
early age, at the very height of 
his literary development. 


Born during the era of Rus- 
sian occupation, Vincas Kudirka 
was very much under the influ- 
ence of Polish culture in his ear- 
ly years. As a consequence of the 
revolution of 1863, all publica- 
tion and printing of Lithuanian 
books was prohibited. Conse- 
quently, Lithuanian literature 
was scarce, and Vincas Kudirka 
was not very familiar with it. 
However, the Lithuanian intel- 
ligentsia did not give everything 
up as lost. In practically every 
major city of Russia and Po- 
land, especially around the uni- 
versities there sprang up patri- 
otic organizations of students 
and professionals. They were 
concerned with awakening na- 
tionalistic and patriotic fervor 
in the heart of every Lithua- 
nian. Books and newspapers be- 
came their principal tools of 
reaching out to people. 


Vincas Kudirka entered the 
university of Warsaw in 1881. In 


sources, wrote to the president of 
Baltic University: “...The proposal 
to reestablish Baltic University in 
Canada is being examined here... 
your views will be given both seri- 
ous and sympathetic considera- 
tion.” Later Canada’s universities 
gave their favorable opinions, too. 
Nevertheless, nothing could be ac- 
complished, and Baltic University 
concluded its fine and meaningful 
action. 

In commemorating the tenth an- 
niversary of the birth of Baltic 
University, the ones who had the 
opportunity to work and learn in 
it, remember the happy and cre- 
ative atmosphere in Hamburg and 
Pinneberg, which resembled so 
much the old academic spirit and 
traditions created in the Vilnius, 
Kaunas, Riga, and Tallinn Univer- 
sities of the Baltic nations. 


DR. VINCAS KUDIRKA 


1858 - 1899 


1883, the first edition of a peri- 
odical, “The Dawn,” came out, 
and happened to fall into the 
hands of Vincas Kudirka. His 
reaction was immediate. Like a 
surging tide, the idea of nation- 
alism swept him off his feet. 
Kudirka became one of the most 
dynamic supporters of the re- 
sistance movement. 

We can safely say, that, with 
the first edition of the period- 
ical “The Dawn,” Vincas Kudir- 
ka began his career as a writer 
—  acareer which eventually as- 
sumed precedence over his med- 
ical profession. In 1889 he be- 
gan editing a periodical, “The 
Bell,” the pages of which he 
filled with moving, patriotic ap- 
peals to the Lithuanian people; 
here and there he included his 
translations of selections from 
world literature. Unfortunately, 
as a consequence of abnormal 
living conditions while he was 
at the university, V. Kudirka 
developed tuberculosis early in 
his life. Yet that did not break 
his spirit. To the last minute of 
his life, he never ceased writ- 
ing, advocating the cause of 
the oppressed. By his bedside he 
always kept a candle burning, 
so that he could destroy what 
he was writing, in case the po- 
lice “dropped in.” 


As for his character, Vincas 
Kudirka was not a political ora- 
tor. He was an artist who loved 
music, painting, and literature. 
He never liked to talk too much 
— he rather wrote, wrote, and 
wrote, unceasingly. 


The writings of Vincas Kudir- 
ka may be classified into four 
general categories: journalistic 
writing, satire, poetry, and mis- 
cellaneous. All of his writings 
exhibit a quick response to en- 
vironment, dynamic reaction to 
situations, and the continuous 
tone of light satire constantly 
interchanging. with unmistak- 


able seriousness of thought and 
idea. Practically all of his ar- 
ticles deal with the plea of uni- 
fied action against oppression 
and injustice, at the expense of 
personal ambition and at the 
price of self-sacrifice. He dealt 
very boldly with practical pro- 
blems confronting the Lithua- 
nian people, never settling for a 
compromise. He had one goal — 
to keep the spirit of patriotism 
strong in the hearts of his 
people. 

When we come to his satires, 
we find practically the same 
subject matter. Only the form 
is different, becoming litera- 
ture in the true’ sense of the 
word. The favorite topic of his 
Satires was the corruption and 
incompetence of the Russian 
government officials. One of his 
longest and best-known satires 
“The Officials” (VirSininkai), 
deals with a specific incident 
that had taken place in Lithu- 
ania. Both the place and the 
action, and also the personages, 
could be traced down easily to 
actual persons. The story deals 
with a Russian governor, who, 
upon arriving at the place of 
assignment, decides to call him- 
self the God of the county. Yet 
in attempting to act like a God 
— almighty despot — he makes 
himself extremely ridiculous. In 
the meanwhile, however, the 
people are being duped and sev- 
erly mistreated. It is a delight- 
ful, and at the same time a 
completely realistic satire, the 
meaning of which cannot pos- 
sibly be misunderstood. It is very 
direct — intended for the people 
to show how they are being 
duped by officials with less 
brains than themselves, yet with 
unlimited, despotic power over 
them. Some of the other satires, 
dealing with similar problems 
are “The Remembrances of Lith- 
uanian Bridge,” which is alle- 
gorical, although not less clear 
than the first one. 


As for his poetry, it was rath- 
er meager. He did not have 
time for poetry. Matters of 
greater importance had to be 
written about for which poetry 
was not suited as a medium. 
Yet what we have of his poetry 
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is strong and definitely of a 
superior quality. The general 
tone of his poetry is strongly 
ideological. He is also the auth- 
or of the National Anthem of 
Lithuania, in which he combines 
romantic idealism and positiv- 
istic realism — urging us to 
seek our strength in the glorious 
past and work for the future 
welfare of our country and hu- 
manity as a whole. Work and 
action toward a better world to 
live in is our only objective. Un- 
tiring energy runs through all 
his poems. Achievement of spir- 
itual nobility and human digni- 
ty is the aim of all, not materi- 
al smugness, which must be sac- 
rificed for the achievement of 
the former, if necessary. 


Among his miscellaneous writ- 
ings we find a number of trans- 
lations from the general body of 


world literature, among which 
there are E. Bellamy’s_ short 
story “With the Eyes Shut,” 


Schiller’s “Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans” and “William Tell,” By- 
ron’s “Cain,” and others. He al- 
so made many translations from 
Polish literature. Kudirka hop- 
ed through these translations to 
call the attention of the world 
to Lithuanian literature, by 
showmg that the language is 
capable of expressing such sen- 
timents and ideas us Schiiller’s 
and Byron’s. 


Not of least importance is V. 
cudirka’s work in literary criti- 
cism. He may safely be called 
the first Lithuanian literary 
critic. Apart from several re- 
views in which he stresses the 
importance of aesthetics and the 
richness of ideas in poetry and 
literature in general, V. Kudir- 
ka also wrote an “Art of Poetry” 
in which he _ discusses very 
thoroughly the basic principles 
of dramatic writing and criti- 
cism, different types of poetry, 
etc. He advocates tlhe metrical 
system of versification, putting 
rhyme in secondary place of im- 
portance. The availability of this 
treatise in a more universally 
known language would be of 
considerable interest to the lit- 
erary theorists. 


Vida Tautvydaité 


EAST AND WEST OF THE CURTAIN 


POLITICAL EVENTS 


Recent Soviet broadcasts urg- 
ing members of the Lithuanian 
resistance movement to lay down 


their arms and surrender to the - 


Russians point up the fact that 
nearly twelve years of suppres- 
sion and brutal reprisals have 
failed to destroy the Lithuanian 
Underground... Bread Lines form 
even before midnight in many 
Lithuanian cities, according to 
German repatriates from be- 
hind the Curtain. Shelves in 
stores are invariably bare, and 
items like sugar are practically 
unavailable — in a country that 
was prosperous exporter of food- 
stuffs before the Russian in- 
vasion. In one city a riot broke 
out when an all-to-small quan- 
tity of soap — a scarce com- 
modity behind the Curtain — 
was finally received by a State 
store... German repatriates in- 
terviewed by Lithuanian intel- 
ligence men just west of the 
Curtain reveal that native Kus- 
sian anti-Communist  broad- 
casting stations operate deep 
inside the Soviet Union. Natu- 
rallly, they do ot follow an 
advertised schedule... 

Speeches and Statements by 
fifteen Senators and fifty-three 
Representatives in Congress 
highlighted official American 
observance of Lithuania’s In- 
dependence Day this year. In 
both Houses the invocations on 
February 16 were read by Lithu- 
anian clergymen. A statement 
issued by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles gave un- 
mistakable evidence that the 
United States Government still 
follows the policy laid down in 
1940 condemning the Soviet an- 
nexation of Lithuania as an act 
of force and refusing to re- 
cognize it. To this day the 
United States maintains diplo- 
matic relations with Indepen- 
dent Lithuania’: Legation in 
Washington, D.C., and Lithusa- 
nian consulates operate in 
many American cities... Gover- 


nors and many mayors pro- 
claimed February 16 Republic of 
Lithuania Day in their states 
and cities, urging all citizens to 
observe the thirty-eighth an- 
niversary of the restoration of 
Lithuania’s independence. 


In Rome, Senator Prof. Raf- 
faele Ciassca delivered the key- 
note address at an observance 
attended by many Italian of- 
ficials. His Eminence Cardinal 
Pizzardo celebrated Mass and 
preached... February 16 was al- 
so the fifth anniversary of Voice 
of America broadcasts to Lith- 
uania. Special programs during 
ten days marked the event. The 
Dulles statement was a keynote 
feature. The Voice now beams 
words of encouragement to the 
enslaved country three and a 
half hours a day. 

Gabrielius Kajeckas, teen-age 
son of a counsellor of the Lith- 
uanian Legation in Washington, 
D. C., won the first prize in the 
famous “Voice of Democracy” 
speech contest and _ received 
congratulations from President 
Eisenhower, vice - president 
Nixon, and P. Zadeikis, Minister 
of Lithuania to the United 
States. Theme of his speech, 
subsequently printed four times 
in the Congressional Record, 
was the Lincoln penny created 
by Lithuanian Baranauskas- 
Brenner. Young Kajeckas will 
repeat his prize-winning speech 
at the annual convention of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
May 1. 

Joseph Simanis, from Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been appointed 
viceconsul of the United States 
at Stuttgart, Germany. A gra- 
duate of Yale and Indiana uni- 
versities, he further pursued his 
studies in foreign affairs in 
Washington... Dr. Julius J. Biels- 
kis, Lithuanian consul in Los 
Angeles, was honored at a tes- 
timonial banquet at the Holly- 
wood Roosevelt Hotel on the oc- 
ecasion of his 65th birthday. 


Mrs. Jesephine Dauévardis, 
wife of Lithuania’s consul in 
Chicago, spoke on Lithuania and 
her people to Chicago teachers 
at a meeting at the Chicago 
Board of Education... Members 
of the Executive Committee of 
the Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil, Inc., recently conferred in 
Washington with officials of the 
State Department and Congres- 
sional leaders. 

Stasys Lozoraitis, Chief of 
Lithuania’s Foreign Service, will 
arrive in Washington from Ita- 
ly in June, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Lega- 
tion in Washington... Jonas Bud- 
rys, Lithuania’s Consul General 
in New York, was honored at 
a special banquet in Chicago 
under the auspices of Sandara, 


a Chicago Lithuanian weekiy. 
On return to New York, he and 
Consul Vytautas StaSinskas at- 
tended several functions in hon- 
or of the visiting President of 
Italy. 

On the fifteenth anniversary 
of the deportation of some 
40,000 Lithuanians from their 
native land to the Siberian 
wastelands, a Petition to the 
President of the United States 
of America is being prepared by 
the Lithuanian Youth organiza- 
tions. 

J. Matulionis, President of the 
Supreme Lithuanian Committee 
of Liberation, and E. Deveniene, 
Chairman of the Executive 
Council, received an audience 
with Pope Pius XII at the 
Vatican. 


ART AND ARTISTS 


Paris — Twenty of the newest 
works of A. Moncys, Lithuanian 
sculptor, went on exhibit re- 
cently at the Paul Pouchol gal- 
lery here. The exhibition was 
opened by the head of the 
municipal council of Paris. 


New York — Works of Ado- 
mas Galdikas, veteran Lithua- 
anian painter, on exhibit at 
Feigl gallery here, were very 
favorably reviewed by critics of 
the New York Times, New York 
Herald Tribune, Art News, Art, 
and Pictures on Exhibit. Gor- 
don B. Washburn, director of 
the art department at the Car- 
negie Institute, after inspecting 
the pictures invited Mr. Galdi- 
kas to exhibit at the interna- 
tional exhibition in Pittsburgh. 
One of the paintings from this 
shoving was selected by Whitney 
American Art Museum for its 
spring exhibition. After the in- 
dividual showing the Feigl gal- 
lery included five of Mr. Gal- 
dikas’ paintings in a group ex- 
hibit of Matisse, Leger, Metzin- 
ger, and other painters. 


Paris — Four paintings of 
Lithuanian V. Kasiulis were 
shown at “Les Arts en France 
et dans le Monde” exhibit of 
the Musee d’Art Moderne. 

Chicago — Over 160 works of 
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religious art by 37 Lithuanian 
artists were shown at a grand 
exhibition of Lithuanian religi- 
ous art. A first prize of $300 
and four of $100 each were 
awarded. In conjunction with 
the opening of the exhibition, 
Zenonas Nomeika, Lithuanian 
virtuoso organist, was presented 
in a concert of sacred music. 


New York — “The Hands,” a 
drawing by Lithuanian Romas 
Viesulas, was among 125 draw- 
ings selected from 5,000 for the 
All-American exhibit of draw- 
ings at the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

Washington — The Library of 
Congress has acquired two of 
Mr. Viesulas’ works for its J. 
and E. R. Pennel collection. The 
purchase of 90 also includes 
works by Cezanne, Picasso, Ho- 
fer, Crawford, and others. 

Paris — P. Staunulis, a Lith- 
uanian artist residing in Gene- 
va, Switzerland, exhibited seven 
paintings at the Barbizon gal- 
lery here. 

Great Neck, N. Y. — Six ar- 
tists participated in an exhibi- 
tion at the Almus gallery here, 
scene of frequent Lithuanian 
art exhibits. 

Chicago — Individual exhibits 
of the works of Tadas Sparkis 
and J. Pautienius will be shown 
at the Lithuanian Auditorium 
here. 

Philadelphia — Ten Lithua- 
nian artists participated in the 
Young Artists’ Exhibition pre- 
sented by “Santara” — a Lith- 
uanian youth movement. Some 
forty works of art were present- 
ed at the exhibition. 


THE LITERARY SCENE 


Three Lithuanian _ writers, 
Henrikas Radauskas, Antanas 
Rimydis, and Antanas Skéma, 
have been elected to the P.E.N. 
Club in New York. 

Henrikas Radauskas received 
the 1955 literature award of the 
Lithuanian Writers’ Society for 
his collection of poetry, “Winter 
Song.” The $500 prize was pre- 
sented to him at the annual Day 
of Literature sponsored by the 
Society in Chicago. 

Biruté Pikeleviciité, young 
Lithuanian novelist, won the an- 
nual $1,000 novel award spon- 
sored by Draugas, Lithuanian 
daily published in Chicago, for 
her latest work, “Eight Leaves.” 
The modern impressionistic no- 
vel portrays the experiences of 
a young refugee girl during the 


Russian capture of Danzig as 
well as her happy childhood in 
Lithuania. 

“The Candlestick,” a drama 
by Antanas Skema, won its 
author the $500 award given by 
Darbininkas, Brooklyn Lithua- 
nian newspaper, to commemo- 
rate its 40th anniversary. 

Lithuanian poet Jonas Mekas 
edits and publishes “Film Cul- 
ture,” a unique magazine devot- 
ed to motion pictures as a form 
of art that fills a void in its 
field in the United States. 

The Works of Dr. Jurgis Bal- 
trusaitis, Jr., son of the noted 
poet, “Anamorphoses ou Per- 
spectives Curieuses,” and “Les 
Moyen Age Fantastique,” pub- 
lished in France, enjoyed ex- 
ceptional successs there. 


. 


A BOOK CALLED LITHUANIA 


“LITHUANIA,” by Vytautas 
Augustinas, published by Ateitis, 
120 pp. $6.00. 


They are all similar on the 
outside. You have to open them 
to find out if they are books to 
be learned from or books to be 
leafed through casually, books 
to wile away the time or books 
to make you think. Some books, 
however, provide food _ for 
thought for the serious, enter- 
tainment for the pleasure lov- 
ing, information for the curious 
and a story for the dreamers. 
Those are books which are writ- 
ten in the international langu- 
age of photographs. 


Now this country is really 
strange — it has presently no 
place on the map, it has no 
king, dictator or president of its 
own, as such it is nonexistent. 
But once it was bustling with 
life and it was at that time 
that Mr. Vytautas Augustinas 
took 4000 photographs, using 125 
to compose a book to which he 
gave the name of the country 
— thuania. 


Lithuania was photographed 
by one of her best photogra- 
phers, a man who knew his 
country well and loved it. This 
is Mr. V. Augustinas’ second 
edition (1955; first edition 1951), 
improved and enlarged (125 
photographs, 120 pp.). It fea- 
tures English captions and some 
concise but well presented re- 
marks about Lithuania’s land- 
seape, architecture, education, 
history. Statistics on the econ- 
omic situation of pre-Iron Cur- 
tain Lithuania as compared with 
that of the Soviet Union, the 
United States and other coun- 
tries, and a short glance at the 
cosmopolitan and the individu- 
alistic traits of the country give 
the English speaking reader 
some understanding of a way of 
life which was lived by only 
about three million people. Not 
many foreigners had the inside 
story. Lithuania gives a good 
glimpse of this story to our 
friends. 


Cross and Chapels, from the book “Lithuani..’, 


Each page develops a little 
more this tale of a happy coun- 
try which boasted of Kaunas — 
modern in its elegant, straight- 
lined buildings and its rapid 
progress; Vilnius, the capital — 
old and romantic with its chur- 
ches and winding streets, its 
castle tower and the hill of the 
three white crosses; new manu- 
facturing plants, numbers of 
educational, business, govern- 


_ment buildings and litanies of 


old wooden churches and bel- 
fries resembling Chinese pago- 
das; sports stadiums and old 
markets, ballet and folk dances, 
wandering sand dunes and 
man-made caste-hills, and a 


winged statue of liberty with 
a flag in the uplifted hand. 
Every photograph not only 
presents a picture but also sug- 
gests a story which the imagi- 
nation readily supplics. It is the 
story of a little ccuniry on the 
shores of the Baltic Sea which 
now lives its free and happy 
life only in photographs. It is 
a country which is alive and yet 
has no place on the map, nei- 
ther has it a dictator, king or 
president of its own, as a coun- 
try it is nonexistent. It is a 
strange country which a photo- 
grapher has captured in a book 
called Lithuania. 
E. Marijosiaté 
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Cyprus and Lithuania 


We hear “colonialism” de..ounced by unthinking 
spokesmen in America of various causes and groups 
who parrot the Communist line on the same subject. 
Eighteen United States Senators called last week 
for the liberation of Cyprus from British rule, but the 
same Senators are not so solicitous about those who 
once had their independence and now have been de- 
prived of it by the Communists — the people of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 
—David Lawrence, U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, 
March 23, 1956. 


Holy Lithuanian Prelate 


Clarendon Hills, Ill—Marian Fathers are praying 
for the cause of a holy Lithuanian prelate, Archbishop 
George Matulaitis-Matulevicius, who revived their 
community when it had dwindled to a single member 
because of Russian suppression. 

As Bishop of Vilnius, the prelate suffered Com- 
munist interference in the days after World War I. He 
visited the United States twice, the last time in 1926, 
the year before his death. A number of cures have 
been attributed to his intercession. His cause was in- 
troduced in 1953. A delegate of the General Postulator 
is the Rev. Casimir A. Matulaitis, M.I.C., Marian Hills 
Seminary, Clarendon Hills, Il. 

—THE REGISTER, Denver, Colo., Feb. 12, 1956 


Did anyone cheer? 


When the Russians talk to the peoples of Asia, 
then they pose as anti-imperialists and anti-coloni- 
ahsts.. But they give themselves away sometimes. I 
saw the other day a quotation from the Moscow radio. 
It said, “The Soviet Union has always been on the side 
of peoples fighting for their national independence.” 

I wonder if anyone was listening to that in Lith- 
vania or Latvia or Estonia. Did it strike an answering 
chord in Rumania, Bulgaria or Albania? Did anyone 
cheer in Hungary, Czechoslovakia or Poland? 

—Selwyn Lioyd, British Foreign Secretary, THE 
TIDINGS, Los Angeles, Calif., February 10, 1956 


Lithuanians Rebel in Mines 


STOCKHOLM -— Revolts have broken out again 
in Soviet forced-labor camps. 

A report compiled by a Latvian, Dr. Adams Slide, 
involved interviews with hundreds who have been in 
recent contact with Estonians, Latvians and Lithua- 
nians held in the camps. 


Inmates, led chiefly by Balts, went on hunger 
strikes and blocked work in coal mines. 


LITHUANIAN AFFAIRS IN THE AMERICAN PRESS 


prepared by L. VALIUKAS 


The Russians were forced to improve food rations, 
permit more religious freedom and let the prisoners 
receive packages and letters. 

—THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, Feb. 20, 19°6 


Life under Communists 


And there was a Lithuanian, Vaclovas. He return- 
ed to his Baltic homeland from Buenos Aires on the 
strength of Communist returnee propaganda. To Lith- 
uanian refugees still in Argentina ,he wrote: 

“Things are marvelous. I have a good job as a 
chemist. I advise you to come back too. But before 
you do, be sure to buy the proper type of trunk at 
Lazaro Costa’s store in Buenos Aires.” 

The “trunks” in which Lazaro Costa deals ar: 


coffins. 
—NEWSWEEK, March 12, 1956 


A Murderer of Thousands 


NEW YORK, March 28 (AP)—Army Gen. [van 
Alexandrovich Serov, who has been called an “odius 
thug,” a “jackal” and a “murderer” by the British 
press during his visit to Britain, is a veteran Soviet 
police officer whom Nikita Khrushchev trusts. 

Documents captured during the war show it was 
Serov who signed an order just before the German 
attack in June 1941 on the procedure for deportation 
of Anti-Soviet elements from Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia. Under this order thousands of Baltic citizens 
were exiled to Siberia. 

—Tom Whitney, THE LOS ANGELES HERA!) 
& EXPRESS, March 28, 1956 


Refugees “meet” Malenkov 


As reported last week, the only public demonst:a- 
tion against Malenkov came from an emigre group of 
former Red colonials. These refugees staged a dig- 
nified protest the way the Poles and Lithuanians did 
here in Los Angeles last year during the Red com- 
missars’ visit. 

(The Communist press, you will recall, called tne 
local demonstrators “drunken hooligans.’’) 

—Paul Burton, THE TIDINGS, Los Angeles, Calif., 
March 30, 1956 


Freedom for Baltic States? 


Watch for a fullblown campaign by the State De- 
partment to exploit the Communist confusion over 
Stalin. State may soon ask about such Stalin-inspired 
actions as the grab of Baltic republics and changes in 
Polish borders; may even try to force Russia to admit 
Stalin ordered the shocking Katyn massacre in Poland. 

—NEWSWEEK, April 2, 1956 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


THE LITHUANIAN SITUATION by Prof. K. PakSstas 
A brief, informative publication, intended to 
acquaint the reader with the country of 
Lithuania. $0.50 

LITHUANIA (illustrated) V. Augustinas 
Pictorial presentation of the country. 
$6.00 


CROSSES by V. Ramonas 
A novel, depicting the life during the Soviet 
occupation of the country. $4.00 


THE EVENING SONG, compiled by F. Beliajus 
A collection of various tales from Lithuanian 
folklore. $3.00 


THE ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF LITHUANIA 
AFTER 1918 by A. Simutis 
Lithuanian economics in the inter-war period. 
LITHUANIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM by E. J. Harrison 
Presentation of Lithuania’s case in her struggle 
with the invaders. 
THE STORY OF LITHUANIA by T. G. Chase 
A glance at the history of the country. 


For further information write to 


LITUANUS 


Box 652 
Station A 


Champaign, Ill. 


This issue is illustrated with reproductions of Lithuanian graphic Art. All pictures by 
courtesy of “Darbininkas”. 


Material contained herein may be reproduced in whole or part without any 
charge or obligation. If use is made of this material the editcrs weuld 
appreciate receiving clippings for their files. 
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Price—25 cents per copy. 
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